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THE WEEK. 


Tue news from the Far East is still too indefinite 
to present even the most general conclusions, It is 
fairly certain that the Russian fleet is steaming north- 
ward—that is, either past the Formosa channel or 
has gone round the south of the island into the 
Pacific. There is a rumour from Manila that 
the Japanese fleet was worsted in the middle of 
the week off the Pescadores; but the rumour is un- 
confirmed and it is difficult to attach any credence to it, 
seeing that the first news of such an event would neces- 
sarily be brought in by the fast ships of one or the other 
belligerent, and that both deny any knowledge of it. 
It is unlikely that the Japanese have accepted battle or 
will accept it until the enemy is much nearer his object : 
and we have repeatedly shown in these columns how 
impossible it was for a fleet action to take place save at 
the discretion of Togo, who has the advantage of 
speed and of base. On land there is no news. 

Tue French Chamber during the past week has 
been engaged in an animated discussion of the sixth 
article of the Bill for the Separation of Church and 
State, which deals with the devolution of Church 
property in cases where a schism in the local church 
leads to the formation of rival religious ‘‘ associations.” 
The original text of the article provided that such cases 
should be settled by the ordinary law courts, but the 
new reading proposes to substitute the authority of 
the prefect and the Council of State. The opponents 
of the clause contend that this is an encroach- 
ment of the executive upon the judiciary, and 
that it will lead to the exercise of Government 
pressure in what are really cases of private litigation. 
M. Ribot, in the course of a very powerful speech, 
attacked the proposal as violating the freedom of re- 
ligious bodies. The Government majority appears, 
however, to be united in its favour, a fact which the 
Temps with some bitterness ascribes to the revival of 
the famous party caucus, the Delegation of the Left, 
and to the pressure exercised through it by the Social- 
ists and extreme Radicals. 

Tue Zimes published on Wednesday the text of the 
treaty recently made between the British Government 
and the Ameer of Afghanistan, and Mr. Brodrick, replying 
the same day to aquestion in the House of Commons, 
said that the version was correct. The treaty was 
signed at Kabul on March 21. The terms have caused 
surprise by their unexpected lack of novelty. The 
treaty in fact does nothing except confirm the agree- 
ment made by Sir Mortimer Durand in 1893, under 
the last Liberal Government. The Durand treaty 
undertook that India should provide Afghanistan with 
arms and that the Ameer’s treaty subsidy should be 
increased from twelve to eighteen lakhs a year. The 
new treaty confirms those engagements and provides 
that the Ameer shall receive the arrears of his subsidy, 
amounting to something like £400,000. Our position 
is unchanged. The only development is the promotion 
of the Ameer from ‘‘the Ameer of Afghanistan” to 
‘* His Majesty Habibullah Khan, Independent King of 
the State of Afghanistan and its Dependencies,” and 
from ‘‘ His Highness” to ‘‘ His Majesty.” 

THE curious little conflict between Roumania and 
Turkey which at one time became acute and reached 





the stage of an ultimatum has been brought to an end 
this week. The Roumanians are busily pushing their 
propaganda among the Vlach population of Macedonia 
and Albania—a scattered Latin-speaking people 
descended from Roman colonists. They followed 
the usual Balkan tactics. In order to assert 
their national existence the Vlachs must have 
their own churches and schools and say Mass 
in the Roumanian language. The Greeks, who 
cut a respectable figure in Macedonia only by reckon- 
ing the Viachs as members of their own nationality, 
resisted as usual and as usual bribed the Turkish 
authorities. The Vali of Jannina accordingly besieged 
the Roumanian consulate, expelled a number of Vlach 
school teachers and inspectors, and defied the orders 
of tolerance which reached him from Constanti- 
nople. In the end a compromise has been reached 
and the rights of the Vlachs recognised on paper. But 
the Vali is still at Jannina, and the Greeks have still a 
balance at their bank. Such feuds are highly profitable 
to the Turks, and, moreover, they serve to divide the 
Christian majority. Suppressed in one direction, they, 
are quite certain to break out in another. 





THE result of the negotiations between Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain is now public, and it is not sur- 
prising that its nature has amazed even those who 
had seen through Mr. Balfour’s previous artifices. 
On Monday Mr. Soames asked Mr. Balfour whether 
it was the intention of the Government, if it was 
still in office at the time of the Colonial Con- 
ference in 1906, to authorise its representatives 
to discuss with the colonial representatives the 
question of mutual preferential trading. Mr. Balfour 
answered that the Government had not yet considered 
the subject, but that it seemed to him impossible to 
endeavour to restrict the discussion. Mr. Lough 
promptly reminded him of his pledge to do nothing 
during the existence of this Parliament to advance 
Protection, and Mr. Soames asked him if he was bound 
by the terms of his Edinburgh speech. Mr. Balfour’s 
astonishing reply that he was not brought the 
Leader of the Opposition to his feet, and both 
he and Mr. Lloyd George reminded Mr. Balfour that 
he had given a distinct understanding at Edinburgh, 
and Lord Lansdowne more recently in the House of 
Lords, that the Government would rot submit the ques- 
tion of colonial preference to a Colonial Conference 
without a mandate from thecountry. Mr. Balfour replied 
that he did not remember Lord Lansdowne’s speech, 
that when he made his own speech he had forgotten 
that the Colonial Conference was to meet in 1906, and 
that, as a matter of fact, a pledge to his own side was 
not a pledge to the country. The Liberal Leader 
gave the only possible answer in a motion for the 
adjournment of the House. 





Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S speech in sup- 
port of his motion was studiously moderate and 
unimpassioned. It consisted of a simple recita- 
tion of the statements made by Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Lansdowne, and the Duke of Marlborough, which 
pledged the Government as deeply as Mini- 
sters could be committed to refrain from sub- 
mitting any fiscal questions to a Colonial Conference 
until after an election. The fact that the pledge was 
given is admitted by the Unionist papers, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman quoted the cynical remark 
of the Dazly Telegraph that pledges must be construed 
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according to the circumstances in which they are given. 
Thespeechended with an urgent demand for anexplana- 
tion: “I do notdo the right hon. gentleman thedishonour 
of supposing that he followed that advice or used that 
excuse. I have, as I promised, made a plain and 
simple statement of the facts, and I make no comment 
on them; I await the explanation of the right hon. 


gentleman. It is an important matter; we are 


dealing with the fiscal policy of the country 
and our relations with the colonies ; but it has a far 
higher importance than that, because if it is proved 
that the country has been thus misled, what we have 
to consider is what is the effectual means for preserv- 
ing the dignity and character of pledges given by the 
Prime Minister and the honourable conditions of our 
public life.” 





To the amazement of the House, Mr. Balfour, 
instead of replying to a question that concerned 
his own personal honour, put up Mr. Lyttelton to 
answer Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s question. 
Everyone grasped the significance of this move 
at once. Mr. Lyttelton was to lead the House 
into a general debate in which Mr. Balfour's 
explicit statements were to become not the centre but 
mere incidents of discussion. Furious at this gross 
slight, many members of the Opposition raised loud 
cries for the Prime Minister, and the unfortunate Mr. 
Lyttelton stood at the table for fifty minutes without 
speaking. The Deputy- Speaker tried to obtain a 
hearing for him by promising that Mr. Balfour 
should speak in time for other speakers to follow, but 
members naturally asked why if Mr. Balfour did not 
respect his own pledges he should respect pledges made 
for him by somebody else. Several attempts were made 
tohush the storm, and the Leader of the Opposition 
appealed to Mr. Balfour to speak, as the dis- 
order was due to his refusal to answer a 
plain question which the House was entitled to 
put tohim. This only increased the disorder, for Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Brodrick reconciled their 
private differences in competitive demonstrations of 
noise and fury. Finally, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Burns, the sitting was suspended. Next Tuesday Sir 
Edward Grey is to move a vote of censure, and Mr. 
Balfour, in arranging the day, tried to put the Leader 
of the Opposition in the wrong by asking if he would 
guarantee order; to which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman replied that he would not think of usurping 
the functions of the Speaker. 





THERE was a debate on Wednesday on the subject 
of the Transvaal contribution and the fantastic expecta- 
tions which Mr. Chamberlain held out two years ago to 
colleagues as credulous as himself. Mr. Chamberlain 
admitted on Wednesday that he had possibly been too 
Sanguine in his view of the time within which the 
promised contribution would be made. Otherwise 
he adhered to everything he had said, and he 
blamed the Opposition speakers for throwing any 
doubt on the intentions of the guarantors of the loan. 
Sir Robert Reid and Mr. Lloyd George showed in very 
effective speeches how grossly Mr. Chamberlain had 
misread the situation and how foolish it was to rely 
on the estimates of a statesman whose forecasts had 
always proved wrong. Sir Robert Reid summed up 
the situation very justly when he said that Mr. Cham- 
berlain had asked that this country should guarantee 
a loan of thirty-five millions and that the taxation 
On the mining industry should be reduced to 
ten per cent. The miners had got their re- 
duction, we had guaranteed the loan, but nothing 
had been paid on account of the contribution. Mr. 
Lloyd George reminded Mr. Chamberlain of his lan- 
guage on May 5, 1903: ‘‘ What are the advantages of 
this arrangement? In the first place, it is a final 
arrangement. After three years we shall hear no more 


of the subject.” The only thing to do is to realise 
what many Liberals realised at the time—that this 
contribution must be written off. The time spent on 
making these brittle arrangements and carrying out 
the mine-owners’ policy in regard to Chinese labour 
ought to have been devoted to repairing the ruin of 
the war. 





Mr. WALTER Lone made an ominous speech at 
a Unionist dinner in Dublin on Saturday. When his 
predecessor was appointed it was, as we know from 
his letter to Sir Antony MacDonnell, with the con- 
viction, common to himself and Mr, Balfour, that there 
must be a fundamental change in the government of 
Ireland. Mr. Wyndham and Sir Antony MacDonnell 
were to inaugurate a new era of conciliation, 
Mr. Long’ has_ been appointed in a_ very 
different spirit. His whole speech was directed 
against the idea of governing Ireland according 
to Irish ideas, a phrase which he singled out for 
ridicule, and his attacks were mainly directed against 
Lord Dunraven. The Duke of Abercorn, who presided, 
said that the main business of the Irish Government 
would be to put down conspiracies and that 
Mr. Walter Long was a strong man, _ To this 
appeal for coercion Mr. Long replied by saying 
that it was necessary to drive home the lesson that the 
prosperity of a nation must rest on obedience to the 
law and protection of property. He talked of “‘ tighten- 
ing” up the chain here and there of the administra- 
tion of Irish government. This language after the 
treatment of Mr. Roche gives some colour to the 
suspicions that the ascendency party are still hoping to 
drive this amenable Government all the way from the 
‘* sickening policy of conciliation” to coercion. It 
is significant that Mr. Jameson, who spoke at the same 
dinner, was shouted down because he made a con- 
ciliatory allusion to the Irish majority. The disagree- 
able impressions left by this speech of Mr. Long’s has 
been fortified by the speech he made in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, in which no attempt was made 
to disguise his opposition to Lord Dudley. 





Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN made an impor- 
tant speech at Newcastle on Friday in last week. He 
defended the action of the party in regard to the renewal 
of the Agricultural Rates Act, and made some 
very effective criticism of the Government’s 
position and examined Mr. Chamberlain’s pre- 
tensions to represent the Empire. But the 
most welcome part of his speech was his reply 
to the charge that the next Government will be a 
Government of inaction. He repudiated vigorously 
the suggestion that the Liberal Government ‘‘ should 
stand still and mark time till the last danger of the 
revival of Protectionis passed.” He went on to lay 
stress on the necessity of a measure for rating 
urban ground values, and also of measures for check- 
ing the depopulation of the country, which, he justly 
said, it was no exaggeration to describe as 
a menace to the existence of the _ nation, 
These measures would take the form of agita- 
tion to secure to the tenant farmers a larger 
liberty and safety in their tenure, and legislation 
to promote small holdings and cottage buildings. We 
are glad to see that the Liberal Leader went on to 
recognise that if local action is wanting in diligence or 
vigour on account of social pressure, a Liberal Govern- 
ment must not shrink from a policy of vigorous stimula- 
tion from the centre. The speech will certainly confirm 
the hopes of social reformers which had been raised by 
former speeches from the Liberal Leader, and this 
excellent call to arms in our most important domestic 
issues was followed by some sensible reflections on 
the relations between the Liberal and the Labour 
Parties, 
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AFTER several weeks the Government have found 
what they think is a safe seat, and they have dared 
to appoint a Junior Whip in Lord Edmund Talbot, the 
member for Chichester. The seat is to be fought, and 
Mr. Allen, the Liberal candidate, has taken the field 
with a vigorous programme. The polling is fixed for 
Friday, the day after the polling at Whitby. 

AN important decision affecting the civil liability of 
trade union central officials for the acts of a branch 
was given in the Court of Appeal on Friday week in the 
case of the Denaby and Cadeby Main Collieries v. the 
Yorkshire Miners’ Federation. The question at issue was 
whether the grant of strike pay by the central union 
carried with it responsibility for the breach of contract 
committed by the local union, and it was further con- 
tended by counsel that the mere grant was itself 
evidence of conspiracy, a view which was stig- 
matised by Lord Justice Mathew as an attempt 
to deprive trade unions of legal existence altogether. 
The Court decided the question of agency by 
reference to the rules of the union, and came to the 
conclusion that as these empowered the branch unions 
to strike on their own account, the association could 
not in this case be held responsible for any damages 
sustained by the employers. While counsel for the 
employers failed to prove the responsibility of the 
association for acts of the branch which were admit- 
tedly illegal, they also failed to establish the illega'ity 
of certain proceedings for which the association was 
admittedly responsible. On this latter point a bold 
attempt was made to interpret the law of conspiracy in 
such a way as to make any common action between the 
association and the local branch an actionable wrong, 
but the judgment of the Court (the Master of the Rolls 
dissenting) was in favour of the union on both points. 
The case will, however, be carried to the House of 
Lords. 





Tue extraordinary rains of the last three weeks 
have produced a very grave situation in the north of 
Italy. Great tracts of country have been flooded by 
the Po and the many other rivers that have burst their 
banks. The railway between Verona and Vicenza has 
been interrupted by the fall of a bridge near Montebello, 
which happened just after an express train had crossed 
it. For some days it was doubtful whether Mantua 
would not be isolated from the rest of the world, 


if not actually inundated by the floods, and 
the danger is not yet quite averted. This has 
been the fate of a great number of villages, 


and the special correspondent of the Seco/o sends that 
paper, as he reaches one district after another in his 
travels, appalling pictures ot villages submerged, 
houses swept away, and widespread desolation. This, 
of course, is only the beginning of the mischief, for 
for the floods have ruined the prospects of what was a 
particularly hopeful year for crops and vines. The 
disaster may have one good result in directing the 
attention of the Italian Government to the very imper- 
fect defences that exist against such calamities, and 
steps are being taken to construct new banks and dams. 

Tue Lady of Shalott, which is now to be seen 
at Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery in the Haymarket, is 
perhaps the best of all Mr. Holman Hunt’s pictures. 
It is a great fault of many of his works that they have 
no beauty of pattern, though painted in a style suited 
only to a beautiful pattern. The Lady of Shalott 
has a pattern which is both daring and beautiful. 
There is, asin all Mr. Hunt’s works, a certain amount 
of conflict between reality and beauty. The realism of 
the sunlit landscape seen in the mirror does not quite 
belong to the same picture as the decoration on the 
walls, the tapestry, and the floor. Mr. Hunt paints 
everything except landscape as if it were still life, and 
his Lady of Shalott looks rather like a coloured 


image of a woman than like a woman of flesh and blood. 
But she is finely placed and posed ; and the whole 
picture is a piece of daring and intricate colour, not at 
all bewildering unless you read the explanation of its 
symbolism, which may have been a spur to the artist’s 
invention, but which is quite unnecessary to the spec- 
tator. Mr. Holman Hunt has often sacrificed colour, 
and indeed all beauty and reality, to his passion for 
authenticity of detail. Here, luckily, no authenticity 
of detail is possible. He is dealing with pure romance, 
and romance in the familiar light of his own country. 
So he has been able to aim at beauty rather than at 
strangeness ; and his exactitude of detail in this misty 
and fabulous world has given just enough strangeness 
to his beauty to make it vivid with the vividness of a 
waking dream. He is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a work so novel and vigorous in his old age. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Wood and his 
orchestra gave a fine performance of several works by 
Tchaikowsky, including the air with variations from 
the Suite in G and the Symphony in E minor (No. 5). 
It is a pity that the whole of the suite is not more often 
played. It is all fine ; but the air with variations is 
the finest part of it. It is the fashion to speak of 
Tchaikowsky as one who for ever displays ‘ the 
pageant of his bleeding heart.” There is no luxury of 
grief in this piece, but a luxury of delight, a kind of 
dazzling legerdemain with all the finer emotions. 
Tchaikowsky always sows with the whole sack, and 
here he seems to pour out an inexhaustible treasure of 
beauty. The piece may be inconsequent, but it is the 
inconsequence of abounding lite and beauty. There 
is abounding life in the symphony also, but no incon- 
sequence. It seems to have a mysterious significance 
in all its turmoil, like the significance of life itself ; to 
express the conflict of the individual with the general 
process of life, at the end of which the general process 
triumphs and the individual submits with a kind of 
blind rapture to its triumph. Both works were admi- 
rably played; though here and there, particularly in 
the woodwind passages of the variations, the new 
orchestra did not quite attain to the delicacy of the old. 
But the general interpretation of the symphony was 
finer perhaps than ever betore. 

Tue Watts Exhibition at Manchester was opened 
on Tuesday, and Sir William Richmond, R.A,, gave 
an inaugural address. A French critic had compiained, 
he said, that Watts painted nothing to amuse us, and 
he went on to say that Watts only once attempted to 
be humorous in a picture—namely, in the ‘First 
Oyster.” But most great painters have not attempted 
to be humorous in any of their pictures. You do not 
go to Michael Angelo or to Tintoret for humour. 
They had it, no doubt, but used it only negatively in 
their art to keep the subiime untainted by the ridiculous. 
The French critic, when he said that Watts was not 
amusing, meant probably that he was not chic, and hecer- 
tainly was not. His pictures looked odd in the Academy. 
They reminded one among all the other pictures of 
a splendidly dressed Venetian woman of the sixteenth 
century in a modern ball-room, It was indeed a defect 
in Watt’s art that it was not modern enough in expres- 
sion. He might be full of modern ideas, yet he was 
afraid to express them in the vernacular, lest the result 
should be commonplace. He was a great man, but a 
great man of the past even at the height of his powers, 
and for that reason, though Sir William Richmond says 
that as a portrait painter he ranks with Titian, his por- 
traits were the least successful part ot his work, They 
were never quite alive. He never saw his model 
exactly as he was. He had to romanticise every setter 
before he could paint him, to see him as history or 
legend rather than as life, so that his portraits look like 
figures taken from some subject picture, and not like 
presentments of life, satisfying simply because they live. 
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MR. BALFOURS PLEDGES. 


T was at one time the custom for the Cardinals before 
every Conclave to signa declaration in which each 
of them promised to do or to refrain from doing certain 
things if he became Pope. No Cardinal found any diffi- 
culty in signing an undertaking which he could only 
have refused to sign at the certain sacrifice of his pro- 
spects of the Papacy. No Pope found any difficulty in 
setting aside after his election the solemn promise he had 
made before it. One denied that it was constitutional 
for the Pope to modify the powers of the Papacy. 
Another substituted an ambiguous document for the 
definite statement he had signed as Cardinal, and made 
the Cardinals who resisted accept it as the alternative 
to excommunication. Other Popes broke their promise 
in silence, regarding it as too established a habit to need 
apology or explanation. 

Mr. Balfour’s pledge last year differed from the 
pledge of the Cardinals in that it was not only a 
solemn and concrete pledge which was an important 
and immediate means to his own political success, 
but it was voluntary and public, yet Mr. Balfour, out- 
doing all the Popes in his opportunism, apparently 
assumed that the conventions of politics acquit a 
Prime Minister of all obligation to respect such pledges, 
and that their breach is so usual a custom as to need 
no defence. Indeed, nothing short of a violent scene 
in the House of Commons could have convinced 
a Prime Minister who has been regarded in many 
quarters as altogether too bright and good for the 
rough and tumble of politics, that there was 
anything improper or even doubtful in his decision 
to break it. It is a relief to know that this opinion of 
Mr. Balfour’s is not shared by the general body of 
his supporters. Even newspapers like the 7zmes and 
the Standard, that represent the cause which Mr. 
Balfour’s conduct is supposed to serve, have admitted 
that that conduct stands in need of explanation. We 
do not wonder. Mr. Balfour’s definite statements are 
so rare that it is no burden to the mind to remember 
that he said at Edinburgh last year that it would be his 
policy, after a General Election, to summon a Colonial 
Conference to discuss fiscal questions. This was not one 
of those general promises of reform, based on the too 
sanguine expectations of success and long life, into 
which politicians are sometimes betrayed. It was a 
definite, concrete statement relative to the one engross- 
ing question of contemporary controversy. It was so 
definite, indeed, that Mr. Chamberlain put his finger at 
once on the part of it which he disliked. Speaking at 
Luton two days later, Mr.Chamberlain said that hecould 
not understand the necessity of a second plebiscite, and 
he added that the stipulation for two elections was the 
only blemish in Mr. Balfour’s plan. Three months 
later, in January, Mr. Balfour pointed out again that 
his plan involved two elections. Only last month Lord 
Lansdowne and the Duke of Marlborough reaffirmed 
the Government’s intentions. In all the complex and 
shuffling speeches that Mr. Balfour has made thisone fact 
stood out inthe isolation of distinctness, that the Govern- 
ment was not to submit the fiscal question to a Colonial 
Conference until after the election. 

Mr. Balfour says that he had forgotten all about 
the Conference which meets automatically next year 





when he made this promise. But this plea is invalidated 
by his own conduct, for when the benefit of his careless- 
ness in his first speech has been conceded to him, there 
remains the definite answer he gave to Mr. Crombie 
and Mr. Bryce last March to the definite question 
about the Government’s behaviour if the Colonial 
Conference should meet before the General Election. 
Instead of saying then that the scope of the Conference 
must not be restricted, he declared once again that 
the Government would do nothing in the course of 
the present Parliament. In other words, for more 
than six months Mr. Balfour has allowed the country 
to suppose that his policy meant two elections—one 
election to decide whether a conference should be 
called, a second election to decide whether its 
conclusions were to be accepted. This supposition 
was shared, to Mr. Balfour’s knowledge, by politicians 
of every school. Mr. Chamberlain believed it and the 
newspapers that follow him believed it, and they 
publicly deplored it. Lord Hugh Cecil believed it and 
Lord Goschen believed it, and they publicly rejoiced 
in it. Mr. Balfour having got every advantage he could 
out of this general belief, now proposes to get a new 
advantage out of his own forgetfulness. He has even 
managed to forget that an obvious means exists by 
which he can keephis word. Assuming the Conference 
of 1906 to be ‘‘ automatic ” and inevitable, he can dis- 
solve before 1906 and take the opinion of the country 
as to whether fiscal questions are to be discussed at 
that Conference. If he fails to do this he will prove 
that he would rather keep his office than his word. 

It is not surprising that this extraordinary breach 
of personal and public honour excited the House of 
Commons toa state of uncontrollable tumult. Mr. 
Balfour knows perfectly well that his promise has 
influenced the conduct and decisions of public men 
in important crises, crises in which the existence 
of his Government was threatened, and it is an 
achievement even for his dexterous audacity to defend 
the transaction on the ground that he made pledges 
to his own party and not to the country. If this is his 
view of the validity of pledges, what reason had he 
for supposing that the House of Commons would 
attach any weight to his promise on Monday to speak 
at ‘‘a time when other members could follow”? The 
question that is raised by this incident concerned him, 
his honour, his credibility, his claim to be treated as 
a man of integrity, the trust to be put in his declara- 
tions. It was a question to which he could not 
delegate the reply, and we are not surprised that 
the Opposition were exasperated to find that he had 
decided to postpone his answer to it. Mr. Balfour 
made a distinct pledge. He madeitvoluntarily. He 
made it publicly. He contrived an occasion on which 
to make it. He did everything to surround it with 
importance, circumstance, and publicity. Yet he has 
not hesitated to abandon it as soon as he found that to 
observe it would be fatal to his position. The state of 
the House of Commons on Monday was the result of all 
the demoralisations that have steadily invaded politics 
with the conviction that the Prime Minister acknow- 
ledges no debt to the House or to the country, that 
unlike his opponents or his allies he has no cause to 
serve and no faith to defend, and that he defies the 
country’s will from no higher motive than the instinct 
of the Pope who said: ‘‘ Since God has given us the 
Papacy, let us enjoy it.” 
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THE IDEAL OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLT. 


S it the remoteness of the scene, or the strange- 
ness of the language, or some racial jealousy 
and bitterness of which we are barely conscious while 
it dominates our thinking, which prevents the Russian 
struggle towards liberty from making quite the same 
appeal to our sympathies which the Italian movement 
made to those of our fathers? There are revolts of a 
limited or imitative character for which one is ready 
to wish success without imagining that they can add 
anything to the world’s experience. We were all 
glad when the Cubans and the Cretans threw 
off the yoke of Spain and Turkey, but no one 
imagined that the stimulus of the struggle would 
raise these islanders to the level of a creative race with 
some fresh vision of liberty, some new idea about 
human society with which toenrich our thinking. And, 
indeed, the more practical a race is, and the more com- 
petent it shows itself in the business of unseating its 
tyrants, the less likely is it to bring with it some fresh 
spiritual gift. Russia does not produce a Kossuth, 
but Hungary, one feels, will never breed a Tolstoy. 
The unworldliness of temperament which makes a 
Russian the easy prey of an oppressor may hamper 
his efforts to achieve his freedom, but it also 
lends alike to his sufferings and enthusiasms a 
depth and an exaltation which we can parallel 
in the history of no other race. The story of the 
struggle which has gone on behind a closed frontier 
and beneath the veil of a neglected and difficult lan- 
guage has now been told for the first time in English 
by Mr. Perris. Russia in Revolution is somewhat 
hastily written.* The earlier chapters, which give a 
competent sketch of the bureaucracy and its methods, 
are neither better nor worse than other journalistic 
work which the present crisis has called forth. But 
the latter half of the book, with its poignant personal 
narratives, its portraits of revolutionary leaders 
sketched at first hand with intimate knowledge and 
the keenest sympathy, are a moving and vivid human 
document which ought at length to enable the English 
reader to estimate at their true value the heroism and 
the originality of the pioneers of Russian freedom. 
There are few modern movements of revolt of 
which one can say that they spring from any fresh or 
original thought. Some are purely negative. The 
Christian who seeks to emancipate himself from 
Turkish rule is simply protesting against cruelty and 
stagnation. So far as he has any positive ideal, it is 
borrowed—he is a nationalist with a faith in nationality 
which is an afterglow of Western enthusiasms, a con- 
stitutionalist who has been taught to admire the 
French or English system. But behind the Russian 
movement lies a consciousness that in the life of the 
Slavonic village there is concealed some social ideal 
which is unlike anything in Western experience. The 
revolutionist may ask for national freedom or for a 
democratic constitution, but these are to his mind 
simply the means of removing the fetters which hinder 
the development of this peasant life which is so dear 
tohim. If the constitutional movements of the West 
have been the work of the dourgeoisie, if the nationalist 
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By G. H. Perris. London: 
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movements, as, for example, in Hungary, have often 
had their origin among the aristocracy, it is in the 
peasantry that the interest of the Russian reformer 
centres. He goes to it for inspiration. He seeks 
to merge himself in its ranks. It is his chosen 
literary study. He seems to find in its sense of 
fraternity and in its patience and its quietism the 
instinctive basis for some new political faith. Rous- 
seau, to be sure, turned to the state of Nature, but it 
was an esthetic impulse and a reaction against a 
civilisation of artifice. The Russian attitude is more 
instinctive and less self-conscious. It hardly idealises 
the peasant. On the contrary, it describes him with 
a gloomy and conscientious realism. It may adopt 
for the moment in its politics a Socialist formula which 
does not differ from that which commends itself to the 
industrial democracies of Germany and France. It 
may turn away, as Tolstoy has done, from all 
organised political life. But one feels that, no less when 
it seems for the moment to be imitating the politics of 
the Western city than when it denies all politics 
whatever, it is striving to voice some novel social 
conception which has long struggled for expression 
in the creeds of the persecuted Slavonic dissenters. 
The modern revolutionary movement dates from 
a singularly interesting experiment inaugurated _ 
towards 1870 by a group of students who are now for 
the most part veteran exiles—Nicholas Tchaykow- 
sky, Peter Kropotkin, Felix Volkhovsky, and Leo- 
nidas Chioko. They formed what we should call a 
university settlement, living in common and devot- 


ing their evenings and their vacations to the 
work of conducting classes for working men, 
They belonged for the most part to aristo- 


cratic families, and their aim was as much to re- 
turn to the people as to leaven and ‘‘raise” the 
masses. They had no notion as yet of founding a party 
or teaching a political creed. Their main work was at 
first the management of a sort of society for the pro- 
pagation of modern literature, particularly literature 
forbidden by the censor—for instance, translations of 
Darwin and Spencer—selling them on credit or at a 
nominal price. Little by little they were driven to the 
devices ofthe conspirator. The books had either to be 
smuggled over the frontier or printed at a secret press, 
and very soon the attentions of police made this method 
of propaganda impossible. The press was discovered 
and the settlement broken up. Then began what is 
perhaps the most heroic and the most innocent chapter 
in all the history of revolt—the dispersal of the pro- 
pagandists among the people. Women of noble birth 
and high culture disguised themselves as factory 
girls and worked for twelve or fourteen hours a day 
in the mills for the sake of sharing the life and in- 
fluencing the thinking of the industrial class which was 
just beginning to crowd into the towns. The men 
learned a trade and obtained admission tothearte/s—the 
traditional co-operative trade unions of Russia. Stepniak 
travelled over half the Empire as a vagrant carpenter, 
talking and working, winning the confidence of peasant 
and artisan, and making disciplesamong the younger 
and more intelligent. Others qualified as teachers, 
nurses, midwives, or agricultural experts, and obtained 
employment in the remotest villages, where they com- 
bined arduous humanitarian work with their propaga- 
ganda of enlightenment. By the year 1874 over 2,000 
members ofthe brotherhood—all of them educated, most 
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of them noble, and some of them wealthy—were 
scattered over Russia and busied in this innocent work. 
Arrest, imprisonment, and exile, sometimes torture, 
Occasionally outrage, were their reward. Some 
unhappily turned in their bitterness to terrorism and 
paid the penalty in violent deaths. 

The idea of this apostolic mission to the peasantry 
has been the great formative force in Russian life down 
to the present day. It lives again in the modern revo- 
lutionary Socialist party which rejects the doctrinaire 
teaching of the Social Democrats, mainly on the ground 
that Marx wrote for an industrial society, whereas 
Russia is a world of peasants. Aboveall, it stimulated 
and excited the literary mind of Russia even when 
it led to a certain reaction. Unquestionably it sent 
Tolstoy to his peasants in search of a basis for his 
faith. Still more direct is its influence upon the long 
line of writers, ending in Maxim Gorky, who have 
made it their lifework to present the existence of the 
peasant, whether on the soil or in the factory, with a 
fidelity and a sympathy which are hardly to be found in 
the same development in anyother European literature. 
This book by Mr. Perris gives us the life-histories of 
the men who made this movement. One realises as 
one never did before that it is something much more 
positive than a mere protest against tyranny, much less 
superficial than a mere demand for a liberal system of 
self-government. And here, perhaps, lies the answer 
to the question with which we started. It is precisely 
because the Russian revolutionary movement is so 
deeply original, so much an expression of a racial 
ideal of fraternity based upon village life, that it seems 
to the Western mind so much less comprehensible than 
the democratic nationalism of Mazzini. 





THE AFGHAN TREATY. 

““OR some months prudent people have been kept 
uneasy and adventurous people sanguine by 
intermittent news of the doings of the Mission to 
Cabul. Those doings have reached their climax, or, 
as some would say, their anti-climax, in the Treaty of 
which the text was published this week. In spite of 
all the hints and rumours that have prepared us for a 
more ambitious policy, the Mission has done nothing 
but confirm the engagements which existed between 
ourselves and the father of the new Ameer. It is most 
satisfactory news, and strangely enough it turns out, 
as the Manchester Guardian, which has followed these 
obscure proceedings with great vigilance, shows, 
that this modest Treaty was signed at the 
very time when the most disquieting accounts 
came from Cabul. The true explanation is, no 
doubt, the explanation given by the Manchester 
Guardian. The Mission was to have done more, but 
there was a tighter hand kept over this adventure than 
over the enterprise in Tibet, and when trouble threatened 
discipline was enforced and the ambitious schemes of 
the agents were overruled from home. None of the 
projects which were talked about by the Imperialist 
papers has been achieved. We are not to build rail- 
ways or telegraphs or officer the Afghan army or 
interfere in Afghan affairs. We are simply to stand in 
the same relationship to the new Ameer as we occupied 
towards his father, and six or seven months of agita- 
tion and discussion have ended in the return of this 


Imperialist Government to the policy which two Liberal 
Governments had substituted for the disastrous 
escapades of an earlier Imperialist régime. 


The Morning Post in an interesting and critical 
article raises the question whether our resources are 
adequate to the responsibilities in which this Treaty, 
like its predecessors, involves us. The basis of our 
relations with the old Ameer was an understanding 
that we would defend him if he were unjustly attacked 
and if he took our advice in his foreign dealings. The 
Morning Post asks whether we are in a_ position 
to carry out this undertaking, and complains 
that when Mr. Balfour made _ his _ reassuring 
speech a fortnight ago he discussed the de- 
fence of India, but omitted to discuss’ the 
defence of Afghanistan. We do not know, of course, 
what it was that made Mr. Balfour use a different tone 
a fortnight ago from the tone of Lord Selborne’s 
speech six months ago, in which, as we pointed out at 
the time, the Russophobia of the speaker made him 
allude to a projected railway which would take three or 
four years to build as though it was already in 
existence. It may have been a better and more con- 
sidered judgment on strategical questions. It may 
have been the result of the political discussion 
which has ended in a modest Treaty, rather than the 
spirited interference which many expected. Whatever 
the explanation, we do not think it is difficult to show 
that if Afghanistan is threatened from the north the 
very worst way to set about our own business of 
help and advice would have been to establish the 
relationship that the forward party hoped for. 
For the danger to Afghanistan might arise from either 
of two causes. It might happen that Afghanistan, 
influenced by the general current of anti-European 
sentiment created by the Japanese successes, would 
wish to have a brush with Russia. Our advice, it 
stands to reason, would be directed to dissuading her 
from that folly. It might happen, again, that Russia 
would wish to invade Afghanistan. This we thinkis a 
most improbable contingency, and the Morning Post 
makes the mistake of regarding what was originally 
a commercial railway as due to military motives. 
But if Russia committed this error, our policy 
should be governed by the capital fact that the 
Afghan attitude to her two powerful neighbours is 
expressed in terms of relative dislike. ‘‘It may 
not be very flattering to our amour propre, but I 
feel sure I am right when I say that the less the 
Afghans see of us the less they will dislike us.” These 
words of Lord Roberts are now more than twenty years 
old, but they are the key to wise policy. We shall 
not help Afghanistan to defend herself against Russia 
by establishing agents or building railways, and 
repeating those measures that have in former times 
embroiled us with Afghanistan. The only effect of 
such a policy, apart from its fatal effects on our own 
relations with the Afghans, is to make it more difficult 
for the Ameer to keep on good relations with his own 
people and to carry out his own projects for strengthen- 
ing his army and his fortifications. The best securities 
Afghanistan has against invasion are her strong and 
growing army, her country in which invaders are always 
beaten, and her independence. Wise friendship imposes 
on us the duty of doing nothing to disarm her of any of 
those powerful and, as we believe, invincible weapons. 
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HOW TO MAKE £500,000,000. 
II. 


HE analogy between national and individual 
finance is tolerably complete. The very same 
causes which go to make an individual poor impoverish 
a nation. An individual whose debts are heavy will find 
that his credit is low unless his income is so much 
greater than his expenditure, that he can devote a 
considerable sum year by year to paying off his 
debtors. But if, as in the unhappy case ot John 
Bull and his Government in the present time of 
peace, new debt has been created as fast as, or 
faster, than the old debt has been paid off, then 
who -can wonder that the rate of interest is high, 
credit low, and Consols much depressed? This would 
be the case at any time; for Credit is a fasti- 
dious and impracticable goddess; prayers without 
works are vain; from those that ask she turns 
away; on insolvent debtors she bestows no pity ; 
all her favours are reserved for those who do not beg 
or borrow. But it does not follow that therefore 
those favours are worthless. On the contrary, they 
are of immense value. If we approach the goddess 
with sacrifices rather than prayers she will add enor- 
mously to our wealth and to our strength. I am 
therefore proposing a plan which will, I hope, com- 
mend itself to the City as well as to Parliament. I 
will show that it is perfectly feasible, that it will 
involve no sacrifice which the most moderate man will 
not readily acquiesce in, and that it will infallibly add 
to the credit and invested wealth of the empire a sum 
of at least £500,000,000. 

My plan or project is simply to create a real 
annual surplus for the reduction of debt not less than 
that which operated in 1897-8, when Consols and 
national credit reached their highest point. In the 
following table and in parallel columns are the move- 
ments of the National Debt and of the price of Consols 
trom 1894 to the present time : 





Year ending March 31 from Return 


relating to National Debt. Average Price of 


Consols for year ending 
Reduction of Debt. | Increase of Debt, December", from Statis- 
(In millions.) (In millions.) tical Abstract. 





| 
1894 _ _ 98 1893 
se 7 | _ 101 1894 
I 7 - 106 1895 
1897 7 — | 110 1896 
1898 s ~~ 112 1897 
1899 3 -— 110 1898 
1900 - Z 106 1899 
1901 = 5 99 1900 
1902 _ 61 94 1901 
1903 ai 31 94 1902 
1904 ww [3] - go 1903 
1905 sas» [£12,264] — 88 1904 





*To assist the eye in tracing the causal connection I have 
placed the year ending December, 1893, opposite to the year 
ending March, 1894, and so on. 


In the Budget of 1899 (April 13), in order to 
provide for the growing cost of armaments—there had 
been an increase in four years of 24 millions on the 
Army Estimates and of 7 millions on the Navy Esti- 
mates—Sir Michael Hicks Beach raised certain taxes 
and took 2 millions off the Sinking Fund. But the 
2 millions lopped off the Sinking Fund did not repre- 
sent the whole or net shrinkage in the reduction of 
the National Debt in that year of unexampled pros- 
perity and of abounding revenue. Since 1889 (the Im- 
perial Defence Act) a new source of danger to credit 
had been introduced, While with one hand the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer was extinguishing Consols, 
with the other he was creating terminable annuities. 
In the year 1897-8 the expenditure out of borrowed 
money on works had amounted to / 2,750,000. For 
the year 1898-9 it was still larger. Before the Budget 
of 1899 the Secretary for War had annou iced that the 
army would foll»w suit. A Military Works Bill for 
barracks, &c., was to be introduced on the pattern of 
the Naval Works Act. No wonder that while the public 
supply of stock was increased and the public demand 
diminished the private investor had begun to take 
alarm, and to anticipate a decline in British credit. 
The effect of this policy was soon feit. From 110 
in March, April, and May the price of Consols fell to 
108 in June, 106 in July, and 105 in August. By the 
beginning of September the danger of war with the 
Transvaal had become apparent ; but Consols only fell 
to 104 in September; and 103 was the average for 
October, though war broke out in the second week of 
that month. These figures, I think, are very signifi- 
cant. More immediate injury was done to British 
credit by Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s raid on the Sink- 
ing Fund than by Mr. Chamberlain's war. Even after 
the dimensions of the war came to be more accurately 
understood Consols foralong time maintainedthemselves 
at 100 or 101. Themonthlyaverage from January toJune, 
1900, was above par, the price tor June being rory,. 
Let us look at it in a slightly different way. In the 
nine months preceding the Boer war, January to Sep- 
tember, 1899, the main considerations operating on 


the minds of investors were the increasing expendi- 


ture, the reduction of the Sinking Fund, and the appre- 
hension of trouble in South Africa. The first operated 
from January to April, and caused a fall of 1 point; 
the second operated from May to August, and caused 
a fall of 5 points; the third operated in September, 
and caused a fall of 1 point. Then we take the nine 
months following, during which the war was in pro- 
gress. In October, 1899, the average price of Consols 
was 1033. In June, 1goo, the average price of Consols 
was 101;,. Such was the strengtn of British credit 
and such the belief of investors in our financial stability 
that nine months of unprecedentedly costly war only 
lowered the price by 2 points. These figures are 
more than the illustration of an argument, they are an 
argument in themselves. 

From this moment (June, 1900) there was a pretty 
steady depreciation of British credit down to Novem- 
ber, 1901, when Consols reached the lowest average 
monthly point touched during the war, namely, 919. 
Perhaps I may be allowed here to point out why this 
depreciation took place and how it could have been 
prevented. The occupation of Bloemfontein (March 13) 
was followed by the annexation of the Orange Free 
State (May 28); and the occupation of Pretoria 
(June 5) was followed by the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal Republic (September 1). If the military successes 
had been followed by treaties of peace with guarantees 
and indemnity, not only would the longest, most 
costly, and most inglorious period of the war have 
been avoided, but the creation of at least a hundred 
millions worth of debt would have been preven'eJ, and 
several very oppressive taxes need never have been 
laidon. There would have been no thirty-five millions 
loan, no army of occupation, and Consols might not 
have fallen below par. 

So far my argument is that i’ Consols were above 
par in the first half of 1900, when large loans were 
being raised to meet the cost of an unprecedentedly ex- 
pensive war they certainly ought to be above par now 
ina time of peace. Yet during the last year Consols 
have been as low as 85 aud never, I think, higher 
than 92. 

This first part of the argument only establishes a 
presumption of financial incompetence against the 
Government. The second argument which | am about 
to develop will show wherein that incompetence con- 
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sists, and in exposing the cause we shall discover the 
remedy. 

The table in Appendix IV. from which the net in- 
crease or decrease of the National Debt is taken is 
melancholy indeed, but it makes the case appear 
decidedly better than it really is. The truth is that 
there has been no real surplus applied to the reduction 
of debt in any year since the war. Not only during 
the war but in every year since the war there has been 
an addition to the gross liabilities of the State. The 
three millions of the year ending March 1, 1904, were 
only due to a returned loan, and the £12,264 for last 
year is not areal surplus. Ina prefatory note to the 
return, which is dated May 2, 1905, Sir Edward 
Hamilton, of the Treasury, writes : ‘‘ It will be seen 
from Part I. (p. 9) that the gross liabilities of the State 
which amounted on March 31, 1904, to £794,498, 100 
were increased on balance in the succeeding twelve 
moaths to £796,736,491, or by £2,238,391.” Yet 
last year was the best since the year ending March 31, 
1899. 

What a senseless exhibition the Government is 
making of itself; what a figure the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is cutting. How shameful it is that Parlia- 
ment and the nation should be befooled by this elabor- 
ate sham. A Sinking Fund in full operation yet producing 
a net increase of debt at the end of the year! Prac- 
tically the whole failure of the Sinking Fund is due 
to twosets of Acts—-the Naval Works Acts, 1895-1903 
(six in all), and the Military Works Acts, 1897 to 1901 
(three in all). These Acts authorise, or propose by 
schedule to authorise—they do not require or compel— 
an expenditure out of borrowed money of 52 millions. 
Of this sum nearly 34 millions has been issued; 184 
millions remains to be issued. Last year the Govern- 
ment actually allowed the Admiralty to spend over 
5 millions in this way out of borrowed money while 
the War Office spent nearly 4} millions in the same 
way. In the year now begun the same ruinous game 
is to be continued. 

What I propose, then, so far as the current year is 
concerned, is that Parliament challenge the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s provisional estimate of 9 millions 
(of which 8 millions is for naval and military 
works) as the sum to be spent out of borrowed money 
this year, and insist that the various works, harbours, 
barracks, torts, &c., shall be retarded so that not more 
than 4 millions of additional debt be created. As 
special sinking funds are attached to these loans which 
entail an annual expenditure of about 14 millions (de- 
frayed out of the naval, military, and other votes) the 
amount of new debt created would then be 24 millions, 
while the Sinking Fund, by which I mean here the total 
expenditure authorised for reduction of debt, will be 
83 millions. So that my proposal as far as the present 
year is concerned is that the National Debt instead of 
being slightly reduced in this year of peace should be 
reduced by 6 millions. Next year the Sinking Fund 
sham should be got rid of and the six millions increased 
to nine. Inthe year following it should, I think, be 
increased to 10 millions, and there fixed. 

By that time virtue would certainly have been 
rewarded ; for everyone, I am sure, who has any know- 
ledge of this subject will agree with me that the policy 
I have just sketched would very quickly restore the 
prestige of British credit and send Consols above par. 
Nothing but the thoroughly rotten and dishonest finance 
of the last three years could have sent them down from 
96, where they stood at the time of the peace of 
Vereeniging, to 90, where they stand to-day. 

But how, it will be said, can such a change as you 
propose bring us in 500 millions? ‘‘ Why, that pro- 
digious gamble of Disraeli’s in the Suez Canal shares 
only yields us a profit of a few hundred thousand every 


year.” This is the question I propose to answer in a 
third article. 


Francis W. Hirst. 





AN EASTER WALK ON WHITESHEET HILL. 


N Easter Saturday the roadsides and copses by the 
little river Nadder were full of children gather- 
ing primroses; they might have filled a thousand 
baskets without the flowers being missed, so abundant 
were they in that place. Cold though it was the whole 
air was laden with the delicious fragrance. It was 
pleasant to see and talk with the little people occupied 
with a task they loved so well, and 1 made up my mind 
to see the result of all this flower-gathering next day 
in some of the village churches in the neighbourhood 
—Fovant, Teffant Evias, Chilmark, Swallowcliffe, 
Jisbury, and Fonthill Bishop. I had counted on some 
improvement in the weather—some bright sunshine to 
light up the flower-decorated interiors ; but Easter Sun- 
day proved colder than ever, with the bitter north-east 
still blowing, the grey travelling cloud still covering 
the sky; and so to get the full benefit of the bitter- 
ness I went instead to spend my day on the top of the 
biggest down above the valley. That was Whitesheet 
Hill, and forms the highest part of the long ridge 
dividing the valleys of the Ebble and Nadder. 

It was roughest and coldest up there, and suited 
my temper best, for when the weather seems spiteful 
one finds a sort of satisfaction in defying it. Ona 
genial day it would have beenvery pleasant on that 
lofty plain, for the flat top of that vast down is like a 
plain in appearance, and the earthworks on it show that 
it was once a populous habitation of man. Now 
because of the wind and cloud its aspect was bare and 
bleak and desolate, and after roaming about for an 
hour, exploring the thickest furze patches, | began to 
think that my day would have to be: spent in solitude, 
without a living creature to keep me company. The 
birds had apparently all been blown away and the 
rabbits were staying at home in their burrows. Not 
even an insect could I see, although the furze was in full 
blossom ; the honey-suckers were out of sight and 
torpid, and the bloom itself could no longer look ‘‘ un- 
profitably gay,” as the poet says it does. ‘‘ Not even 
a wheatear”! I said, for I had counted on that birdin the 
intervals between the storms, although I knew I should 
not hear his wild delightful warble in such weather. 

Then, all at once, I beheld that very bird, a solitary 
female, flitting on over the flat ground before me, 
perching on the little green ant-mounds and flirting its 
tail and bobbing as if greatly excited at my 
presence in that lonely place. I wondered where its 
mate was, following it from place to place as it 
flew, determined now I had found a bird to keep it in 
sight. Presently a great blackness appeared low 
down in the cloudy sky, and rose and spread, travel- 
ling fast towards me, and the little wheatear fled in fear 
from it and vanished from sight over the rim of the 
down. But I was there to defy the weather, and so 
instead of following the bird in search of shelter I sat 
down among some low furze bushes and waited and 
watched. By-and-bye I caught sight of three magpies, 
rising one by one at long intervals from the furze and 
flying laboriously towardsa distant hill-top grove of pines. 
Then I heard the wailing cry of a peewit, and caught sight 
of the bird at a distance, and soon afterwards a sound 
of another character—the harsh angry cry of a carrion 
crow, almost as deep as the raven’s angry voice. Before 
long I discovered the bird at a great height coming 
towards me in hot pursuit of a kestrel. They passed 
directly over me so that I had them a long time in 
sight, the kestrel travelling quietly on in the face of 
the wind, the crow toiling after, and at intervals spurt- 
ing till he got near enough to hurl himself at his enemy, 
emitting his croaks of rage. For invariably the kestrel 
with one of his sudden swallow-like turns avoided the 
blow and went on as before. I watched them until they 


were lost to sight in the coming blackness and won- 
dered that so intelligent a creature as a crow should 
Still, one could 


waste his energies in that vain chase. 
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understand it and even sympathise with him. For the 
kestrel is a most insulting creature towards the bigger 
birds. He knows that they are incapable of paying 
him out, and when he finds them off their guard he will 
drop down and inflict a blow just for the fun of the 
thing. This outraged crow appeared determined to 
have his revenge. 

Then the storm broke on me and so fiercely did the 
rain and sleet thrash me that, fearing a cold soaking, 
I fled before it to the rim of the plain, where the wheat- 
ear had vanished, and saw a couple of hundred yards 
down on the smooth steep slope a little thicket of 
dwarf trees. It was the only shelter in sight, and to it 
I went, to discover ’much to my disgust that the trees 
were nothing but elders. For there is no tree that 
affords so poora shelter, especially on the high open 
downs where the foliage is scantier than in other 
situations and lets in the wind and rain in full force 
upon you. 

But the elder affects me in two ways. I like it on 
account of early associations, and because the birds 
delight in its fruit, though they wisely refuse to build 
in its branches; and I dislike it because its smell is 
offensive to me and its berries the least pleasant of all 
wild fruits to my taste. Ican eat ivy-berries in March, 
and yew in its season, poison or not; and hips and 
haws and holly-berries and hot acorn, and the rowan, 
which some think acrid; but the elder-berry I can't 
stomach. 

How comes it, I have asked more than once, that 
this poor tree is so often seen on the downs where it is 
so badly fitted to be and makes so sorry an appearance 
with its weak branches broken and its soft leaves torn 
by the winds ? How badly it contrasts with the other 
trees and bushes that flourish on the downs—furze, 
juniper, holly, blackthorn, and hawthorn ! 

Two years ago, one day in the early spring, I was 

walking on an extensive down in another part of Wilt- 
shire with the tenant of the land, who began there as 
a large sheep-farmer but eventually finding that he 
could make more with rabbits than with sheep 
turned most of his land into a warren. The higher 
part of this down was overgrown with furze, mixed 
with holly and other bushes, but the slopes were mostly 
very bare. At one spot on a wide bare slope where the 
rabbits had formed a big group of burrows there was 
a close little thicket of young elder trees, looking 
exceedingly conspicuous in the bright green of early 
April. Calling my companion’s attention to this little 
thicket I said something about the elder growing on 
the open downs where it always appeared to be out of 
harmony with its surroundings. ‘‘I don’t suppose 
you planted elders here,”’ I said. 
“No, but I know who did,” he returned, and he 
then gave me this curious history of the trees. Five 
years before, the rabbits, finding it a suitable spot to 
dig in, probably because of a softer chalk there, made 
a number of deep burrows at that spot. When the 
wheatears, or ‘‘ horse-maggers” as he called them, 
returned in spring two or three pairs attached them- 
selves to this group of burrows, and bred in them. 
There was that season a solitary elder-bush higher up 
on the down among the furze which bore a heavy crop 
of berries; and when the fruit was ripe he watched 
the birds feeding on it, the wheatears among them. 
The following spring seedlings came up out of the 
loose earth heaped about the rabbit burrows, and as 
they were not cut down by the rabbits, for they dislike 
the elder, they grew up, and now formed a clump 
of fifty or sixty little trees of 6 ft. to 8 ft. in height. 

Who would have thought to find a tree-planter in the 
wheatear, the bird of the stony waste and open naked 
down who does not even ask for a bush to perch on ? 

It then occurred to me that in every case where | 
had observed a clump of elder bushes on the bare 
downside, it grew upon a village or collection of 
rabbit burrows, and it is probable that in every case 


the clump owed its existence to the wheatears who had 
dropped the seed about their nesting-place. 

The clump where I had sought a shelter from the 
storm was composed of large old dilapidated-looking 
half dead elders ; perhaps their age was not above 
thirty or forty years, but they looked older than haw- 
thorns of one or two centuries; and under them the 
rabbits had their diggings—huge old mounds and bur- 
rows that looked like a badger’s earth. Here, too, the 
burrows had probably existed first and had attracted 
the wheatears, and the birds had brought the seed 
from some distant bush. 

Crouching down in one of the big burrows at the 
roots of an old elder | remained for half an hour, 
listening to the thump-thump of the alarmed rabbits 
about me and the accompanying hiss and swish of the 
wind and sleet and rain in the ragged branches. 

The storm over I continued my rambles on White- 
sheet Hill, and coming back an hour or two later to the 
very spot where I had seen and followed the wheatear, 
I all at once caught sight of a second bird, lying dead 
on the turf close to my feet! The suddea sight gave 
me a shock of astonishment, mingled with admiration 
and grief. For how pretty it looked, though dead, 
lying on its back, the little black legs stuck stiffly up, 
the long wings pressed against the sides, their black 
tips touching together like the clasped hands of a 
corpse; and the fan-like black and white tail, half open 
as in life, moved perpetually up and down by the wind, 
as if that tail-flirting action of the bird had continued 
after death. It was very beautiful in its delicate shape . 
and pale harmonious colouring, resting on the golden- 
green mossy turf. And it was a male, undoubtedly the 
mate of the wheatear I had seen at the spot, and its 
little mate, not knowing what death is, had probably 
been keeping watch near it, wondering at its strange 
stillness and greatly fearing for its safety when I came 
that way and passed by without seeing it. 

Poor little migrant, did you come back across half 
the world for this—back to your home on Whitesheet 
Hill to grow cold and fail in the cold April wind, and 
finally to look very pretty, lying stiff and cold, to the 
one pair of human eyes that were destined to see you! 
The little birds that come and go and return to us over 
such vast distances, they perish like this in myriads 
annually ; flying to and from us they are blown away 
by death like sere autumn leaves, ‘‘the pestilence- 
stricken multitudes ” whirled away by the wind! They 
die in myriads: that is not strange; the strange, 
the astonishing thing is the fact of death ; what can 
they tell us of it—the wise men who live or have ever 
lived on the earth—what can they say now of the bright 
intelligent spirit, the dear little emotional soul, that 
had so fit a tenement and so fitly expressed itself in 
motions of such exquisite grace, in melody so sweet ! 
Did it go out like the glowworm’s lamp, the life and 
sweetness of the flower? Was its destiny not like that 
of the soul, specialised in a different direction, of the 
saint or poet or philosopher! Alas, they can tell us 
nothing ! 

I could not go away leaving it in that exposed 
place on the turf, to be found a little later by a magpie 
or carrion crow or fox, and devoured. Close by there 
was a small round hillock, an old forsaken nest of the 
little brown ants, green and soft with moss and small 
creeping herbs—a suitable grave for a wheatear. Cut- 
ting out a round piece of turf from the side I made a 
hole with my stick and put the dead bird in and replac- 
ing the turf left it neatly buried. 

It was not that I had or have any quarrel with the 
creatures I have named, or would have them other than 
they are—carrion eaters and scavengers, Nature’s 
balance-keepers and purifiers. The only creatures on 
earth I loathe and hate are the gourmets, the carrion- 
crows and foxes of the human kind who devour wheat- 
ears and skylarks at their tables, 

W. H. Hupson. 
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ARCTIC NORWAY. 
HE impression made by the coast line of Arctic 
Norway after a week's. steady steaming 
alongside it, up and down, is of nature asleep. One 
might go farther and call it nature never awakened, were 
it not for the green pin points of cultivated spots seen 
here and there near the roots of the glaciers which melt 
their green ice straight into the blue sea under the August 
sun: to say nothing about such metropolises as Tromsé and 
Hammerfest, where, amid fierce stinks of fish oil and cods’ 
heads, the citizens flourish through their dark winter 
with the aid of electric light. These populous ports are 
incredible places until one has landed and shopped at 
the local furrier’s. But when all is said, Tromso 
and Hammerfest cannot break the illusion — of 
death-like stillness up here. They almost quicken it, in- 
deed, in their contrast with the miles of untenanted coast 
line, where the red and inky rocks soar three to five thou- 
sand feet sheer from the blue water and wear summits too 
fantastic by half to belong to our work-a-day world. 
The amazing show made by the Lofoden Isles at a 
distance with the sun setting behind them—fifty miles of 
black fretted mountain tops against a screen of flame- 
colour and crimson—this is a picture in a dream. The 
travellers for whom the panorama unfolds itself are 
comfortably rooted among the plush and satinwood of their 
saloon. They are not compelled to look at the show. In- 
deed, there is generally at least one passenger who prefers 
throughout to look at nothing but the ship’s whisky. All 
this, and the continuing daylight, make up a very curious 
effect of unreality. A wag of sorts among us 
sitting on the quarterdeck at 2 am. in_ the 
Lyngen Fjord said he felt as if the next stop would 
be Eternity! If he had but held his tongue, and one had 
looked only at the solemn purple and white peaks bossed 
against the cloudless sky of saffron and turquoise, one 
could have fancied easily enough that we had got there. 

Only by landing upon every opportunity, and as it 
were shaking one’s self vigorously for an hour or two, may 
one get free of this rather enervating sense of submission 
to the spell thus cast. It is an unsociable prescription, but 
if your temperament is of the kind that craves the fortifying 
of a little solitude (and it well may be), you will be wonder- 
fully refreshed if you shun all the ladies and gentlemen 
with cameras and rush as far into the heart of this Nord- 
land of Norway as the ship’s pauses will allow. 

Acting on such an impulse, I, for instance, found 
Troms6 altogether otherwise than it seemed from the water, 
and after casual inspection. It was a wild day, with a suc- 
cession of storm-clouds smothering the mountains and 
their snow spots ten minutes at a time. The town’s 
red-tiled roofs sheltered a surprising number of shop- 
keepers ; young men in clerkly black paddled in the mud 
of the streets as they went from one merchant’s store to 
another, with scarcely a glance at the five score strangers 
shot into their midst; and blue-eyed little maidens, with 
flaxen pigtails and school books, passed us by with the 
like uneconcern. 

Thirty miles east of Troms is the village of Lyngen, on 
Lyngen Fjord, a truly enchanting spot on a fine midsummer 
day. The approach to it is almost too magnificent. One 
gets a little overwhelmed by these gorgeous glaciered moun- 
tains, which have not been trodden by human feet. The 
precipices are black and crimson, with blue and white 
gulleys where ice and snow slide their thousands of feet 
from the summits to the sea. The water of the fjord 
is emerald green, maybe rippled into myriads of little wave- 
lets which reflect the blue sky, the golden sunlight, and the 
green cf the water itself in dazzling union. The sun burns 
when you face it, but the least breath from the giants on the 
western shore chills like an icicle slipped inside the waist- 
coat. Fora score of miles the coast of the fjord is a linked 
chain of these snow mountains, rising to 6,000 ft. above the 
water. Then a soft green down appears on the slopes of 
the hills, and one turns into the dimpled port of Lyngen 
itself, with dense birch woods on either hand, climbing 
hundreds of feet up the slopes of the mountains. These 





tower sharp and coned right and left of the white-faced 
hotel and the white church, with the black spire, which 
seem all the village. The woods are studied with 
berries, and loosestrife and valerian abound — by 
the milky streams which rush through the rich 
black soil of the woods from the glaciers to the 
sea. Here and there are scanty clearings in the wood, 
with farmsteads set amid drying hay, ripening rye, and even 
potato patches. 

Still north, and we come to. Hammerfest, passing moun- 
tains that seem to have been blasted towards the sea line on 
purpose to make them unclimbable. Clouds form on thei: 
spear-pointed summits from the melting of their snow. 
These white caps change shape at the bidding of the gusts 
which blow keen two or three thousand feet above us and 
now and again roar to the water line and break the calm of 
the fjord. Mayhap a trio of porpoises catch on to the ship 
and gambol alongside for a mile or more. Or, going on 
deck at a weird hour of the morning, one finds the 
water disturbed by an ugly little tug with a dead whale in 
tow, destined to add to the smells of Hammerfest. 

The lofty island of S6ré, with its fifty miles of scarred 
and riven purple cliffs, is a grand bulwark for Hammerfest 
in the west. Even with Soré’s protection, however, the 
town has its rough hours in winter: one guesses that by the 
raised sidewalks and the outer staircases to the doors of its 
crimson, amber, and brown houses, some slated and some 
still turfed after the old Scandinavian mode. It is 
odd to be told of the hothouse plants and fragile 
roses which bloom behind the window panes of these 
houses all the year round. Warmth they get, if light is 
lacking in the winter ; and for the sickly there is abundance 
of cod liver oil, one of the prime articles of commerce in the 
roomy warehouses which flank the harbour. Hammerfest’s 
fleet is a wonder to rank with other wonders of this placid 
Northland and its waters. Its hulls are of an old, old pat- 
tern, though in other respects, including its supply of 
exhibition Lapps and their merchandise, the town is not 
at all a sleepy town, winter or summer. 

There is a hill at the back of Hammerfest that should 
be climbed, if only to see what a bald island is this Kvalo 
which Hammerfest humanises. There is more to see than 
this, but the grey heads of the rounded hillocks, set side 
by side like so many peas, are quite the feature of the land- 
scape. Pools sparkle in the hollows, or gleam dully if the 
previous night has been nipping enough to glaze them with 
ice. Nota tree here. Nothing even in motion unless you 
have the luck to distinguish half-a-dozen reindeer scrambling 
into one of the near basins for a dinner of moss. Seawards, 
however, you may get an effect that would not discredit the 
Mediterranean by Corfu: the leagues of amethystine water 
steely lines, and not a speck of surf at the roots of the 
wedge-shaped islets which stand in the Sound as if to try the 
Norseman’s steering mettle in mid-winter. Tyven Moun- 
tain is a rough micaceous lump, with heather and bogland at 
its base which make it the twin brother of many a hill in 
Scotland and Ireland. There is nearly sure also to be a 
soda-water bottle or a match-box by its summit cairn, as a 
thoughtful homelike touch. The small collection of visit- 
ing cards also here proves nothing worth proving, for as a 
mountain it is a humble thing, though maybe nearly two 
thousand feet above the white sails in Hammerfest’s bay. 

Sixty miles yet further towards the Pole and the North 
Cape itself is reached and turned. 

We were fortunate in having a little extra excitement 
to our call at the Cape. The landing stage had a day or 
two before been beaten out of existence by a rock from 
above. A series of crashing squalls added to the con- 
sequent difficulty of landing in a ladylike manner. These 
raised waves round the ship, and tore off their crests with 
frantic noises, whisking the spray in sheets towards the head 
of the bay. Temperature about 45 degrees, too; cooling 
as one rose and caught the draughts, iced by the snow 
which lay plastered on the higher rocks. It was dirty 
snow, but it had great nefrigerating quality. Here, among 
the dwarf juniper and blue-bells, the hardy Norseman had 
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come to greet the stranger and take with gratitude such 
crown pieces as might drift his way. Two or three of him 
stood in silence on that rousing shore, hands deep in 
breeches’ pockets, and watched the antics of the ship’s 
boats trying to land. The ship's officer in charge of the 
boats threw ropes to these hardy Norsemen and cursed 
them (eyes and intellect) because their help was not of the 
desired quality. But they bore their disgrace without turn- 
ing a hair, and subsequently sold all the stools made out of 
whales’ vertebrae joints and rib sections which they had 
set on the shore to attract buyers at this savage turning-point 
between to-day and to-morrow. Some of these stools have, 
I am sure, inspired many a yarn, artistically frilled, about 
the discomforts of this North Cape night, “ That object 
you are sitting upon, my dear! Oh, it was too awful. I 
couldn’t keep warm. And then the danger! I can’t think 
how your uncle didn’t get his death of pleurisy. He was 
the colour of a damson, and then the way he shivered— 
waiting for that dreadful boat to take us back to the ship! 
And it is a miracle the boat wasn’t wrecked by the storms. 
Actually, they blew its nose round twice, though it was 
worked by electricity, not oars. It was a fearful time, and 
I was never more glad to get home again. Still, as a 
memento.” A shrug worth ten damnatory adjectives, and 
the hapless relic is dismissed. But it was very precious at 
the time; would have been clveap on hire at the two or 
three crowns it cost. 

In August one does not see the sun at midnight from 
the North Cape’s rude edge. The next best thing, of 
course, is to see it disappear and come up again all in 
about a quarter of an hour. We were not favoured even 
so far. Those squalls had their birth in a bank of black 
clouds which lay across the horizon from north-west to 
north-east. To be sure, above this ominous frown the sun- 
set colours played pretty pranks until the sunrise claimed 
them for its own little pageant. Splashes of crimson be- 
spangling a curtain of pale gold, and that kind of effect. 
But there was little chance of rightly valuing the unusual 
spectacle. The squalls boxed our ears too surprisingly. 
They did their best to whisk us over the edge of that stir- 
ring fissure just south of the kiosk, a fissure which dives its 
thousand feet or more sheer to the Atlantic. In short, it 
was seemly to do little except write post-cards under cover 
and hand them to the unfortunate officials who had come 
hither from the nearest village with stamps, post-marking 
implements, and a money till. The wind-claps shook our 
shelter. This had a store of bottles as well as stamps ; beer 
at two shillings a bottle, champagne at a pound, and so 
forth. But the post-cards were the thing. It was for them 
that one followed and stumbled over the wire fencing which 
goes from the head of the zigzags across the plateau to the 
kiosk. They have fogs here sometimes, hence the wire. 
In winter, too, it is conceivable that a soft-brained yachts- 
nian might come hither and be glad in the darkness of any 
sort of a clue to his bourne. 

When the North Cape is done with the tour itself be- 
comes again a dream experience. It is a dead or never- 
awakened part of the world, this succession of glaciered 
mountains, jagged islets, and long coasts of bossy granite 
polished towards the water, so that even a goat might shrink 
from treading on it. 





FIREWORKS IN_ INFINITY. 


M OST people are probably unaware that Spiritualism 
for its most extreme adherents, is not merely a 
belief in intercourse between the living and the dead, but 
also a system of philsophy and a dogmatic religion in one. 
There has lately been published a little volume on 
Spiritualism in the “ Pro and Con” Series in which Mr. 
Wake Cook, not content with setting out the evidence in 
favour of “communication with the spirit world,’ pro 
ceeds to expound the articles of the Spiritualist creed, 
which, he says, “ discards the antithesis of matter and spirit 
and regards the latter as the sublimation of the former.” 
According to this creed, “a spiritual universe is con- 
structed in orderly stages of ever-increasing splendour ” 
out of the finer forms of matter, “each stage the natural 


evolution or outgrowth of the preceding one, which in 
turn becomes the index to yet more glorious spheres. 
These upward steps lead straight to the Great Centre, 
conceived as a vast Spiritual Sun, beside which our own 
great luminary is a mere rushlight.”. This Sun “has 
thrown off circle upon circle of suns of unimaginable 
splendour, which have not only the promise and potency 
of all terrestrial life, they have the promise and potency of 
spiritual worlds or spheres grand beyond poet's dream- 
ing.” All this was discovered fifty years ago by a young 
American of no education, whose name was Andrew Jack- 
son Davis, and who was known as the Poughkeepsie 
Seer. He also found out that matter is “the lowest 
unprogressed form of substance, and all forms of matter 
are constantly evolving into the higher forms of substance 
out of which the spiritual universe is constructed.” 
Spirit, in fact, is either only matter under another name 
or else something different from matter which has once 
been matter. In either case the creed does not do much 
to get rid of the antithesis of matter and spirit, which 
can scarcely be explained by saying that spirit is matter 
of a more refined kind. An opposition that has perplexed 
the mind of man ever since man had a mind at all cannot 
be reconciled by ignoring it, and Mr. Cook’s complacent 
array of terms will be as irritating to anyone really troubled 
with the problem as the doctrines of Christian Science 
would be to a man with the gout. 

The Spiritualist creed, in fact, is all made up of 
materialistic images, and it is the very materialism of 
these images that makes them comfortable to an unsettled 
yet unimaginative mind. You people the vacancy of the. 
infinite with suns of unimaginable splendour, and they 
cheer you as a child is cheered by lamps along the road 
on a dark night. Suns are material things, it is true, 
but these suns are spiritualised by their epithets. They 
have “the promise and potency of spiritual worlds or 
spheres.” The mere rush of words, in fact, jumps you 
over the gulf between matter and spirit; and the riddle 
of the universe is blown away in an explosion of meta- 
phors. 

It is all very astonishing, but the most astonishing 
thing about it, perhaps, is the fact that it should be sup- 
posed to have any connection with the question whether 
there is intercourse between men and spirits. What have 
these spiritual suns to do with table turning and levita- 
tion and the operations of Spiritual) Florists? Mr. Wake 
Cook makes no attempt to tell us. He passes very 
abruptly from his splendid generalisations to the examina- 
tion of particular cases of spiritualist phenomena, and 
it is a violent fall from his circling spiritual suns to the 
exploits of Mr. Home and Frau Rothe. Yet there is an 
extreme materialism about both the creed of the 
spiritual suns and these exploits which helps us to under- 
stand why the man who believes in one should be ready 
to believe in the other. The celestial fireworks of the 
creed might easily prepare the mind to credit the terres- 
trial juggleries of the mediums. Spiritualism at least 
makes the universe a very entertaining place. It  illu- 
minates the flaming ramparts of the world with set 
pieces and devices of unimaginable splendour, — and 
it turns the disbodied inhabitants of the illimitable inane 
into conjurors for our amusement. In fact, the fairies 
have come back to us, tame and obliging, and ready to 
do whatever Frau Rothe thinks will divert her clients. 

Frau Rothe, who professed to be able to materialise 
flowers by the help of spirits, has been convicted of fraud 
in a court of law, but her innocence is an article of 
faith with Mr. Cook, and to him the verdict of the Court 
is a mere irrelevance. It was proved that before her 
séances she had bought large quantities of flowers of 
the kind that she professed to materialise. Upon this 
Mr. Cook proceeds to argue as follows: ‘ The 
fact that Frau Rothe bought a quantity of flowers and 
other things is all in her favour, as the flowers were real 
ones, and if she had not bought them the spirits would 
have had to steal them, the contention being that the 
flowers were dematerialised by a chemistry more subtle 
than that of Crookes or Dewar and were materialised in 
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the séance room. The fact that our chemists have 
recently succeeded in dematerialising matter shows that 
they are on the track of these secrets.” It is heroic, but 
it is not controversy, and Mr. Cook is more at his ease 
in dogmatic statement than in argument. Thus, on the 
general question of the frequent impostures proved against 
mediums, he says: “ Mediumship is a physical, not a 
moral, quality. A peculiarity of constitution enables 
some individuals to become mediums of these mysterious 
psychic forces, and their power varies from day to day, 
hour to hour, with meteorological conditions, and especially 
with the condition of the sitters. Hence the temptation 
to give spurious imitations when there is a lack of genuine 
phenomena.” It is unfortunately a damning fact in these 
exposures that they usually prove the medium to possess 
great skill in conjuring, which he is scarcely likely to 
have been at the pains to acquire only to conceal occa- 
sional lapses of genuine power. As a matter of fact, 
nearly_all the miracles of professional mediums have been 
discredited, if any more discredit than their own proceed- 
ings were necessary, by the feats of Mr. Davey, who 
improved upon their stock miracles and persuaded many 
Spiritualists that he was the greatest of mediums. After- 
wards he explained how his tricks were performed. Yet 
the Spiritualists were not cast down. He was, they said, 
a medium who for sordid purposes of his own pretended 
to be only a conjurer. In fact, no adverse evidence can 
shake a true Spiritualist. For him the religion proves 
the miracles, and the miracles are nothing but a reward 
to the faith of the believer. He is ready to make use 
of reason as long as it serves his turn; but when it works 
against him he discards it in a transport of indignant 
credulity ; and when he condescends to employ argument, 
any kind of argument will serve in so righteous a cause. 

It is easy, of course, to expose the absurdities of a 
creed so crude and fantastic and supported by practices so 
questionable. But when that is done there still remains the 
strange and pathetic fact that many honest people believe 
with all their hearts in their mediums and spiritual suns. 
They, like primitive man, would fill the void of the 
unknown with myths; but how comes it that they are 
content with myths so gross and ridiculous? It may be 
that this very grossness and absurdity gives them a com- 
fortable homeliness wanting to the majestic fables of 
Greek or Scandinavian mythology. We are naturally 
afraid of spirits, but who could fear a spirit that tapped 
a tambourine or turned a table? If the night that 
encircles us holds nothing worse than an infinity of con- 
juring entertainments we need not dread to face it. No 
Spiritualist, of course, ever put the attractions of his creed 
consciously in this way to himself. For him the trivial 
rappings and writings and movements of furniture have a 
solemnity and mystery of their own because they are the 
work of spirits; but, unknown to himself, he may be 
induced to believe in them because they prove the spirits 
to be of a simple and lively nature, and at their worst 
no more malign than a naughty child. It is probably the 
fear of emptiness and formiessness that has produced 
all kinds of anthropomorphism. Better a hideous and 
carnivorous god than a nightmare of nothingness. 
Spiritualism is anthropomorphism of the most soothing 
and harmless kind, for it peoples the void with beings 
whose humour is very like that of Puck. 





SHADOW WITHOUT SUBSTANCE. 

HEN the Lady Sidonia von Bork should have been 
learning her Catechismum Gerschovii, she was 
found to be otherwise engaged in enjoying 7he 

Amadis de Gaul. Old Duke Barnim had given her the 
book, pronouncing it a merry work and good against low 
spirits. Lady Sidonia was neither the first nor the last to 
find amusement and instruction from the adventures of 
Sir Amadis. The book achieved an immense popularity, 
and became parent to many lesser and duller works. 
Soon, like all productions of romance, it attracted the 
attention of parody. The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
no less than Don Quixote, has its source in The Amadis de 
Gaul and the innumerable other 1 vels of the Romantic 
School. But the parody, in many cases, has shown greater 
Jength of vitality than the style parodied. For many 





reasons, good and bad, no one now could read Cumberland, 
Agathon, or Amadis, Yet The Critic, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, The Thesmophoriazousai, are all as 


lively to-day as they ever were. Strange though 
it may sound, the shadow has survived the substance 
and given proof of an independent vitality. And in 


this fact may one find an answer when people declare 
that parody is a vile and bastard art. Parody, living long 
after the thing parodied is dead, must needs be a vivid 
and glorious art, attaining its own immortality, without 
spiteful belittlement of the thing parodied. Euripides is 
none the less admirable because Aristophanes is so funny 
at his expense: Aristophanes is none the less delightful 
because Euripides stands immortally impregnable against 
the attack. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle deserves to rank with 
the highest efforts of parody ; and, even had the Mermaid 
Society produced nothing else but this it would well have 
earned our thanks in introducing us to so brilliant a piece 
of fun. From the moment of the Citizen’s appearance the 
comedy rolls forward easily, serenely, without venom; the 
real story is slight and facile, well interwoven with the 
threads of farcical bombast; the perilous experiment of a 
play within a play is triumphantly avoided by the light 
touch of the authors. Indeed, with Mrs. Theodore Wright 
as the Citizen’s wife, the setting of the parody becomes as 
delightful as the comedy itself. By this time nearly all 
London has discovered Mrs. Theodore Wright. Her work 
has an admirable quality exceedingly difficult to analyse. 
To call it farce would be brutal and crude—yet her com- 
parative dulness as Mrs. Lanfrey Clandon seemed to prove 
that her methods require a broader atmosphere than of 
drawing-room drama for their finest development. In any 
case, as Ralph’s mistress she is altogether  satis- 
fying: the part seems to fit her perfectly, without a wrinkle 
—even more faultlessly than do Lady Wishfort and Mrs. 
Amlet. The play itself is adapted to her measure. Pos- 
sessing three main motives, it is yet neither strenuous not 
confusing, but ambles gently along im a pleasant flow of 
fun. Probabilities are not challenged, dramatic develop- 
ments come easily without emphasis or hurry, so that from 
beginning to end the leisurely audience can take its fill of 
laughter and joy over Mrs. Wright's performance, from 
whose humour there is little to distract our enthusiasm. 

Great parody requires a great subject. And this is a 
reason why no discredit is reflected on authors whom great 
parodists immortalise in mirth. Between fine parody and 
small spite masquerading under its name there is fixed, 
too, a great gulf of spite that for ever clearly divides the 
one from the other. The true parodist is always noble, 
genial, and without venom, so that his laughing-stock 
comes off without real damage. 

There is also in great parody a large share of immor- 
tality, which bars it from dealing with the ephemeral fea- 
tures of its model. For this reason the Romantic School 
offers far fairer fields for parody than does the Realistic 
The Romantic School, whatever its faults of bombast and 
so forth, is always concerned with remote and unfamiliar 
conditions of life, with events and eternal emotions rather 
than with their transitory terrestrial settings. But the 
Realistic School is essentially concerned with the reproduc- 
tion of ordinary everyday details. Therefore the realistic 
work soon dies, and Parody can find in it no food for 
higher flights than laughter at mere ephemeral tendencies 
and catchwords. Realism sacrifices all effects to photo- 
graphy of the immediate present, while parody is on the 

unt for some quality independent of dress or date, which 
may animate a work long after its contemporary circum- 
stances are matter only for archeological record. Com- 
pare Alice Sit-by-the-Fire witn The Rnight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle. Where will Alice be in a few vears’ time, when 
our modes of life and thought are all forgotten? 
There is nothing lasting in the play, no parody of real 
thought or life, but only mockery at two or three play- 
wrights who deal deliberately and minutely with the details 
of a microscopic period in time. In the long pedigree of 
Tilburina up to Ophelia, in the dateless wanderings of Sir 
Amadis or Sir Palmerin of England, there is some quality 
of detachment from purely local conditions which does 
not belong to the matrimonial troubles of Lord Winder- 
mere in Curzon Street, or Mr. Tanqueray at Highercombe. 
Therefore parody, detesting restrictions of space or time, 
can only deal effectively with Quixote or Palmerin, while 
laughter aimed at the inconsistencies and sentimentalities of 
the Edwardian period must inevitably lose its freshness and 
vitality as soon as the Edwardian period has passed away. 
This evanescence is the price paid bv the Realists for the 
vivid effects that they obtain by sacrificing the whole of 
art to the mirror of the moment. 


REGINALD FARRER. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W: MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

T is a great misfortune that critics of affairs in 
| England are compelled to attack not so much the 
policy as the personal conduct of responsible states- 
men. It is, indeed, a strange reflection that for two 
years absolutely nothing has happened in our national 
business but certain variations in the relations of 
two public men, both occupied in concealing their 
private chafferings from Parliament and the people. 
The House of Commons has no part in these 
matters ; when it tries to peer behind the scenes one 
dealer or the other in them pulls the curtain to again. 
The Opposition, during this period, has grown so 
strong that it holds at mercy nearly every Ministerial 
seat which becomes vacant. And yet the Minister who 
defies it, and treats its leading members on occasion 
with real if veiled discourtesy and even with insult, 
goes on, and no appeal to constitutional traditions, no 
remoustrance from the King, no considerations of self- 
respect, move him. 

* * * * * 


Well, this meaus that constitutionalism is breaking 
dowa and that the freer methods of constraining to 
the observance of the spirit of our political system are 
coming into play. That is the meaning of the scene 
in the House on Tuesday. Its roughness of tone has 
been ridiculously exaggerated. I witnessed the fight 
on the floor of the House and the terrible error of 
introducing the police to remove the Irishmen by 
main force. Both events were incomparably more un- 
seemly than the action of the Opposition in trying to 
compel Mr. Balfour to be the interpreter of his own 
honour. Indeed, taking the practice of the House of 
Commons in regard to personal explanations, it is not 
too much to say that Mr. Balfour has completely de- 
parted from it, and that the Opposition were asserting 
their moral rights and those of the House as a whole. 

* * * . * 


They asserted them forcibly. Precisely ; because 
with men like Mr. Balfour no other methods prevail. 
The country has this old lesson before it ; it is just as 
well that it should be thoroughly re-taught that lesson 
by a dramatic event, which gives it a sense of the 
meaning of important national happenings which it is 
the aim of crafty managers of politics of the type of Mr. 
Balfour to hide fromit, or to belittle. Some such event 
was inevitable; it was one of the most spontaneous 
things | ever saw, and it marked with dramatic force 
the last and most shameful trifling with Parlia- 
ment, and indeed with the conventional code 
of political honour, of which the Prime Minister 
has been guilty. These things should be written 
up io large characters, so that he who runs 
may read, and one fault of the Opposition is that 
hitherto it has not been able to make the people feel 
how personally discreditable is the present conduct 
of Mr. Balfour. Some Liberals think that having 
declined to accept Mr. Lyttelton as the Prime Minister’s 
substitute, the protest should have been yielded after 
a period. But that would have been to confess defeat 
and wrong-doing. It was a case for strong measures, 
carried through to the end, or of submitting to a new 
encroachment on the moral order and custom of the 
House of Commons. 

- * * * * 


One Parliamentary reputation has, I am afraid, gone 
down as the consequence of the scene. Mr. Lowther 
is certainly one of the cleverest men in the House of 
Commons, but as Chairman of Committees, with all his 
shrewdness, good temper, and agreeable, because sub- 
dued, humour, he has one fault, that o over-partisan- 


ship. I thought he showed this fault in the Chair, for 
he put arguments into Mr. Balfour’s mouth, and through- 
out took the narrower in place of the larger view of the 
incident. But his chief failure was in lack of nerve and of 
the kindof persuasive dignity whichis perhaps a Speaker's 
best attribute. If Mr. Lowther aims at the Chair, he 
cannot now expect Liberal assent to such a nomination, 
though it would be regretfully withheld, and his own 
party might hesitate to nominate him should Mr. Gully 
retire before the Dissolution. 
* * * a % 


Meanwhile, there arises, as the result of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s and Mr. Balfour’s engagements to each 
other, the fact that these two gentlemen have contrived 
to drag in the colonies as a stake in their party game. 
They are to be brought in, neck and crop, in order to 
break the fall of the Protectionist-Unionist Party 
at the next election. What is the Liberal Party to do 
in such acontingency? It has, of course, no kind of 
quarrel with the self-governing colonies. They have 
done nothing harmful to the interests of our people ; so 
far as individual Ministers are concerned, they have, 
both publicly and privately, to the world and to im- 
portant politicians, pledged themselves to ask nothing 
harmful to the mass of our people, whose inferior 
economic position they, of course, recognise. This 
has long been an open secret. All Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s efforts—and no one denies his influence on 
colonial opinion—have not affected this decision ; 
a righteous and proper decision. Is it, then, to be. 
imagined that men like Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. 
Reid—who are perfectly acquainted with English 
politics and know that they are witnessing the last 
issues in a forlorn game by a party bound to lose the 
next election—will be turned from their purpose by 
the course suggested to them by the latest Balfour- 
Chamberlain arrangement ? The working of the plan 
is clear. The colonies are to be pressed to make a 
call for preferences. The Minister in charge of the 
Conference will say that he has no mandate, and must 
await the result of the coming election. Then this 
will be made the ground of the electoral appeal—a piece 
of strategy destructive of the true relations between the 
colonies. India, by the way, is left out of the ques- 
tion—and the mother country. 

* » * > * 

The policy of the Liberal Party, therefore, is quite 
simple. They and the freer forces of labour will be 
able to convince the colonies by appeal, by argument, 
if necessary by delegation, that they are being deceived, 
that the country is firm against more food taxation, 
and that nothing but empty and disappointing words 
can arise from the Conference. So long as the colonies 
do not sensibly contribute to Imperial defence they 
have no call to ask us for anything. The debt 
is all on the other side, especially when we 
weigh down the scales with the Free Trade 
practice of our country and the anti-British Protection 
of the self-governing colonies. The question falls 
dead. There is no case ; the colonies cannot raise it. 
But the point is that they do not wish to touch it, and 
it is only necessary to convince as many of their public 
men as do not follow closely the turns of English 
politics that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour are 
making catspaws of them. The device is bound to 
fail as a serious proposal, even if it succeeds in its real 
purpose of keeping Mr. Balfour and his band of petty 
sycophants in power for a few months longer. 

* + * * * 


Mr. Winston Churchill is approaching the comple- 
tion of his father’s “Life.” | imagine it will contain some 
documents of extreme interest to students of modern 
politics, though the author’s tendency will, I think, be 
to observe a wise reticence in dealing with the words 
and writings of so extremely facile and unconventional 
a statesman as Lord Randolph Churchill. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


ENGLISH HISTORIANS ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 


LL paths in history seem to lead to the French 
Revolution. The Cambridge Modern History 
has arrived and devoted a whole volume to it. The 
fascination that this period exercises is often concealed 
under scientific terminology, but it is the result of 
elementary instincts in human nature—the desire, above 
all, to see mankind passing through a period of storm 
and stress and to observe how it will bear it. We 
admire such a spectacle as we admire great deeds of 
courage, endurance, or altruism. We like to picture 
to ourselves how we should have behaved in the most 
trying situations—among the Septembrists and the 
Terrorists, the Thermidoriens and the Brissotins, the 
Hébertists and the numerous other transient and 
phantasmagoric factions which so confuse the 
memory of this prolific period. There is little doubt 
that such tempests clear the air, and the contours 
of the storm clouds are highly picturesque— 
from a respectful distance. But how terrible in actual 
experience must be these periods of moral upheaval, 
which witness, as it were, the capsizing and foundering 
of the sublime abstractions of honour, justice, charity, 
and patriotism; when every circumstance seems de- 
signed to emphasise theterrors of the primeval struggle 
for existence, and to recall that distant epoch in which 
homicide was an inevitable law of being ! 

Yet such catastrophic periods are apparently 
salutary to the welfare of the human race, in which 
things are so arranged that it is the unfortunate only 
who have the gift of feeling for the woes of the unfor- 
tunate. Some famous lines in the Two Noble Kinsmen 
afford the best exposition of the seeming paradox 
involved in these composing effects of war and civil 
strife : 

“ Thou miglity one, that with thy power had turn'’d 
Green Neptune into purple ; (whose approach) 
Comets prewarn ; whose havoc in vast Feld 
Unearthed skulls proclaim ; whose breath - down 
The teeming Ceres’ foison ; who dost pluck 
With hand armipotent from forth blue clouds 
The mason’d turrets ; that both mak’st and break’st 
The stony girths of cities; 

” * * * 4 
O great corrector of enormous times, 
Shaker of o’er-rank States, thou grand decider 
Of dusty and old titles, that heal’st with blood 
The earth when it is sick, and cur’st the world 
O’ the pleurisy of people.” 

Over the great American historians the unfamiliar 
autocracy of Philip II. seemed to exercise a special 
fascination. To English historians it is the maelstrom 
of the revolution that proves the sovereign attraction, 
and to it in the present instance the Cambridge editions 
have brought the co-operative methods of the Zncyclo- 
pedia and the Biographical Dictionary. The system 
is one that minimises the conception of history as 
work of art. Each chapter here has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, but the work as a whole has 
neither. It is like a large cathedral structure without 
a lantern. The narrative is often bewildered, 
the point of view conflicting. The method in 
history, we must admit, alarms us. It seems 
to be spreading. It points to a period of glass cases 
in which books lie entombed, biblia abiblia, encyclo- 
pedias which contain “everything you know, written 
by the first authorities”—histories uninspired by the 
higher imagination, constructed of skilfully dried bones, 





*THe CAMBRIDGE Moprern History. Pianned by Lord 
Acton. Edited by Dr. A. W. Ward, Dr. G. W. Prothero, and 
Stanley Leathes, M.A. Volume VIIL.: The French Revolution. 
Cambridge University Press. 1904. 16s. net. 





deodorised and disinfected, ingeniously strutted upon 
wires. Learning, runs a saying of the Samurai, is a 
rank vegetable which needs to be boiled and boiled 
again before it is fit for human use. 

Many of the writers in the present volume are 
recognised experts of high authority upon the 
subjects severally entrusted to them. An enormous 
amount of information, much of it outside the main 
stream of revolutionary history, has been con- 
densed into the eight hundred large pages of the 
text. The separate chapters upon the naval war, 
the extinction of Poland, the Eastern question, 
revolution finance, and law reform suggest new 
aspects of the activity of the period and throw 
light upon the more obvious ones. Complete 
co-ordination in such a work is not possible, even if it 
were desirable, for it is inconceivable that any two 
persons will view such a highly complicated series of 
events with precisely the same eyes. 

The chapter on Philosophy and the Revolution, 
with which the work opens, does not favourably 
impress us, we must admit, withits light-hearted depre- 
ciation of Voltaire as a man ‘entirely wanting in 
originality " and a Philistine to boot. If to think 
clearly and to denounce abuses as loudly and effectively 
as possible be to stamp one a Philistine, then it must be 
admitted that Voltaire had some claims to this honour- 
able character ; but is it not an absurd name to fling 
at one of the greatest and most beneficent writers and 
wits of the cleverest and most artistic race of the 
modern world ? 

The real first chapter of the French Revolution 
is not concerned with the philosophers at all, 
but with the governmental system outlined by 
Richelieu and consolidated by Louis XIV., involving 
the political sterilization of the nobles and the middle 
class and the concentration of machinery in the hands 
of the Court and its bureaucrats. Such a system 
entirely lacked the beautiful simplicity of our Tudor 
régime, with its touching faith in the subserviency of 
Parliament; nor had it the support of the peasant 
and of a huge army of lower middle - class 
officials as the Russian autocracy has at the pre- 
sent day. It needed the support of an influential 
clergy and a powerful army; but, above all, it neces- 
sitated an almost superhuman energy on the part of 
the Sovereign. Lacking the ability to conciliate the 
middle class, in whom most of the executive ability of 
the country resided, to keep the army in a good temper, 
or to curtail expenses of a most extravagant and 
exacting Court, the monarchy could but inevitably drift 
upon the rocks, as D’Argenson and Louis XV. him- 
self, in all probability, saw that it was doing. The 
character of Louis XVI.—a helpless being, at the 
mercy of the last speaker, self-complacent, oxeyed, 
apathetic, thoroughly well-meaning in his ineffective 
way—so far removed from the superhuman in every 
respect, was not calculated to retard the process. 
Distressful finance, a succession of bad harvests, 
aided by a few insurgent personalities, and a number 
of philosophical puppets, precipitated the catastrophe, 
as some of the more far-seeing Intendants had long 
seen that such a combination must. 

A distinct weakness in the present method of 
treatment is the failure to give a consistent view 
of the magnetic figures who drew men to them 
and created a draught of opinion. Ideas must be 
embodied in living champions for men to be swayed 
by them in great masses, and in such upheavals 
as that of the German Reformation and the French 
Revolution, and in a smaller way the Oxford 
movement, the individuality of the men who stand as 
symbols becomes all-important. This is clearly recog- 
nised by such skilful historians as Creighton, Morse 
Stephens, and Churcb,. who invariably introduce 
their chief-actors to us with the aid of a careful and 
highly-finished biographical vignette. The failure to 
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do this makes much of the history of this period unin- 
telligible. By a better economy of space such 
characters as Necker, Marat, Fouché, Barras, and the 
early revolutionary generals, Dumouriez, Jourdan, 
Hoche, Pichegru, Masséna, Augereau, Kléber might 
have been presented to us in a vastly more convincing, 
not to say entertaining, manner. Biography, however, 
seems to have exercised the editorial mind far too 
little throughout. Marie Antoinette is travestied, the 
details of her trial and execution confused, the wrong 
edition of her letters quoted. The death of Mirabeau 
is assigned to a wrong date. The circumstances of 
Marat’s death are incorrectly described. 

The details of the defence of the Tuileries on 
August 10 are neither clear nor accurate. The chapter 
on French law is vague as to the tortures which 
still survived at the time of the Revolution ; the writer 
says nothing of the practice of breaking on the wheel. 
Another point one would like to see discussed is the 
influence of the revolutionary propaganda upon the 
prevalence of crime. Is it to be presumed that the 
criminal classes went on robbing and thieving and 
being condemned to the galleys as usual? An affirma- 
tive answer, which would seem to be the right one, is 
damaging to the old-fashioned theory of the absorption 
of criminal instincts by the extreme revolutionary party. 
The discredit of this party was due not so much to 
inevitable excess and widespread suspicion of ll 
motives as to the artificial prolongation of a modus 
vivendi invented to subserve the needs of a crisis. The 
corruption, narrowness, and impotence of such a 
government gave rise to a feeling of strong hatred, 
qualified by contempt. And, consequently, the relief 
of France at getting rid of the revolutionary dregs in 
1799 was heartfelt and profound. The situation has 
never, perhaps, been defined so eloquently as by Mr. 
Herbert Fisher in his chapter on Brumaire : 

“ France was tired of the revolutionary phraseology and 
the revolutionary legislation, of the oft-repeated formulz 
which had cloaked tenuity of thought, and of the feverish 
rush of decrees which had perpetuated discord and perplexed 
administration. . . . 

“Those who lived through the period which elapsed 
between 18 Fructidor and 18 Brumaire never forgot their 
sensations of impotence and despair. It seemed that the 
Terror had become a chronic malady, and that the virus of 
civil strife was too deeply set in the mp nowy to be elimi- 
nated evea by heroic remedies. It was a Terror without the 
consolations of hope, unredeemed by great achievements, and 
leading to no salutaryend. But in the hour of darkness 
Bonaparte returned, a brilliant ray shooting from the 
mysterious East, and the ugly shadows melted suddenly 
away. Here was the man raised above the ignoble strife of 
parties, the man of firm will, clear eye, and abrupt speech, 
who would clinch the Revolution and reconcile liberty with 
order. Men of every type concurred in his enterprise. . 

“In the government of Directors France had discovered 
neither virtue, intellect, nor wisdom. To be a Director of 
the French Republic was indeed, as Sieyés said, a trade 
above all others ‘terrible and infernal.’ Yet though 
much was to be gained’ b the concentration 
of the executive authority, and much a'so by the 
suppression of extravagant political debate, the price was 
destined to be such as no one in France imagined on that 
November evening, while the Deputies were rushing wildly 
through the park, and the fog was falling upon the last 
fevers of the French Revolution.” 

The whole passage of which this forms part has 
the imaginative quality which raises historical writing 
into the sphere of literature. Excellent, too, are Mr. 
Rose’s chapters on the early campaigns of Napoleon, 
possessing just that biographical touch which is so often 
felt to be lacking. We cannot help wishing that the 
collaboration of these two writers had commenced 
earlier in the volume. The chapter on Jemappes, for 
instance, leaves much to be desired. The guidance of 
Chuquet should have enabled the writer to excite a 
more vivid interest in a campaign which did much to 
create that furia francesa which counted for so much in 
the early revolutionary wars. The /uria when analysed 
is probably very similar to the British pluck of our 
seamen, a strong conviction that they were fighting 


duffers and that the odds were powerfully in their 
favour. It was even to a large extent the confidence of 
the professional against the amateur, so superior were 
the French soldiers in individual resource and adapta- 
bility, and so superior the English seamen in seaman- 
ship and gunnery, even when owing to dockyard 
corruption their stores were inefficient and their rigging 
rotten. 

Having regard to this corruption, the shameful 
way in which the sailors were often cheated out of their 
prize money (/es‘e Cochrane, whom we are surprised 
not to find among the naval authorities at the end of 
the volume), and the appalling frequency of punish- 
ments, one cannot fail to be surprised that mutiny and 
desertion were not much more common than they were. 
A nucleus of discontent often existed in the forecastle, 
as Fenimore Cooper shows, in the impressed seamen 
from Nantucket or Marblehead. Much of our naval 
success was due no doubt (though this has never been 
adequately pointed out) to the fact that so many of the 
officers were such marvellous seamen themselves, sea- 
dogs, skilful in every manceuvre of naval warfare, 
with no preoccupations on shore, the sons of 
comparatively poor men (often tradesmen), per- 
fect officers and _ professionals, but not perfect 
gentlemen, completely innocent of Eton, its wet-bobs, 
and its playing fields. 

The naval chapters by Mr. Wilson are extremely 
interesting, though we are somewhat surprised in view 
of the recent researches (by Gutteridge, Hueffer, and 
others) at the severity of his judgment in Nelson’s © 
share in the Caracciolo business. He almost seems 
to support the legend of the bitter but unveracious 
tablet in Naples to the effect that Prince Caracciolo 
was strangled by the /nglese. As more and more 
light is thrown upon the tortuous and Macchiavellian 
refinements of Cardinal Ruffo’s diplomacy and upon 
the weak and shifty character of Hamilton’s advice, 
the responsibility of Nelson is seen in its true pro- 
portions, and when all the necessary documents are 
forthcoming there seems little reason to doubt that it 
will dwindle still further, and eventually exercise no 
more power to darkenthecharacter of the finest-tempered 
fighting man our country has ever produced than Wel- 
lington’s refusal to intervene on behalf of Ney in no very 
dissimilar case. The influence of Lady Hamilton need 
play but a small part in our estimate of this particular 
affair, since it was not until fully four months later 
that her influence became paramount with the victor of 
the Nile, whose mental condition at this time we see 
little reason for condoning. One of the most graphic 
and entertaining pictures of Napoleon on board the 
Orient on his way to Egypt is given in Arnault’s 
Mémoires dun Sexagénatre, a book now apparently 
quite forgotten. Martinet as he appeared to the naval 
officers, Napoleon unbent with the savants. He asked 
one of them during the anxious summer evenings when 
the British Fleet was momentarily expected to appear 
upon the horizon to read some Rousseau in order to 
start a topic for discussion. The reader hit upon the 
famous passage, “‘Le premier qui ayant enclos un 
terrain s’avisa de dire ‘Ceci est A moi’ et trouva des 
gens assez simples pour le croire fut le vrai fondateur 
de la société civile,” but he never got beyond this sen- 
tence; indeed, on the second and third nights (so 
tumultuous was the clamour, in which the General bore 
a part with the best) he did not succeed in getting 
half through it. The Cambridge historical spirit is 
too severe for anecdote, yet if ever the “note” 
of a great fighting force was summarised by an 
orator, that result was achieved by Sir John Savage 
in his address to his men before going into action at the 
Nile : ‘* Well, my lads, you see that land there; that’s 
the land of Egypt, and if you don’t fight like born devils, 
you'll damned soon be in the house of bondage.” His 
expressive words had this advantage, that they were 
literally true. 
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There is no time now to go into the anomalies 
of the bibliographical section of the present volume. 
The authorities, as a rule, ought to be more care- 
fully classified and motived, and more precision given 
to the generally extremely vague notes as to MS. 
sources. In such an encyclopedic work it may be 
well questioned whether some reference should not be 
made to famous works of art and of fiction dealing 
with respective phases of the revolution. Frequent 
recourse to the index has revealed a certain sketchiness 
why for instance no reference to the battle of Rivoli, 
or to that unfortunate Pontiff, Pius VI. ? 

Defects in such a book are inevitably numerous ; 
it covers an enormous field, and is confessedly a com- 
position rather than a life picture. But nothing is 
farther from our desire than to detract from its great 
positive merits. Its range is beyond the power of a 
single man, however great his capacity. It serves as 
a most admirable index to the whole subject (a subject 
so vast that like A7ng Lear it is almost too great for 
human thought to comprehend it) and the many-tiered 
library of books that has grown up around it. To 
great numbers of readers such a careful and exhaustive 
index must have recalled delightful rambles in a world 
of Romance that never grows stale ; the romance of a 
period in which men and ideas are tested by the most 
powerful acids, in which incidents are so numerous and 
vicissitudes so awful as to make a brief ten years 
appear a microcosm of the whole of recorded History. 


Tuomas SECCOMBE. 





CATHERINE DE MEDICI AND THE FRENCH 
REFORMATION. 

CATHERINE DE ‘MEDICI AND THE FRENCH REFORMATION. 

By Edith Sichel London: Constable. 15s. net. 1905. 
Tuts is a tantalising book. Eleven chapters deal with 
the history of the French Reformation, with Catherine de 
Medicis and the leading personages of the drama in which 
she was the central figure; the four remaining chapters 
with literature and art—Ronsard, the Pleiade, the Eliza- 
bethans, Bernard de Palissy, etc——and both subjects are 
so brilliantly handled that we are left sighing for more. 
The historical portion of the book inevitably over- 
shadows the chapters on literature. This is as it should 
be, since men and women when they are alive are more 
interesting than books and pictures. It is when men and 
women die that books triumph; because they are some- 
times immortal. This advantage has in this case been 
cancelled by Miss Sichel since, with an enchanted wand, 
she has summoned the enigmatic dead back from “les 
ombres myrteux,” where they are taking their rest; from 
the dense cypress-trees, the stiff thickets, and the dainty 
grass starred with hard little flowers, as in a picture by 
Botticelli, where “robed in rose-pink satin sown with 
Orient pearls,” they move in stately dignity and discourse 
learnedly, “ forgetting or never regretting their roses, their 
old agitations of myrtles and roses.” 

First and foremost, we see Catherine herself. Miss 
Sichel gives us not only a vivid picture of the woman but 
a masterly analysis of her policy and its result on the 
movement of the Reformation. “Though Catherine,” she 
writes, “had no directing conviction, she had a fixed idea 
by which all her actions were ruled—her determination to 
keep the Regency. Everything bowed before this ambi- 
tion; she trimmed her sails according to its dictates. 
Often beginning in one set direction, her bark would sud- 
denly veer round and shift its course, because she 
had sighted some possible reef in her way or 
the chance of fresh assistance from an opposite quarter. 
But, as always, when private desires are put in the place 
of larger aims, this resolve of hers corrupted the atmo- 
sphere. No good movement, no large thought could live 
in it. . . . Of no one can we say more truly than of 
Catherine that the truth was not in her. She put up her 
own idol in the place of a God, and it was worse than if 





the shrine had been empty.” Catherine’s policy and philo- 

sophy were perhaps never better summed up than in a 
passage of Tavannes which Miss Sichel quotes : 

“To wish to maintain peace by means of division is to 

try and make black white. and the term ‘politic’ 

was invented for those who prefer the repose of the 


kingdom or their private ease to the salvation of their 
souls and to religion.” 


The part played by Catherine, the disastrous result of 
het negative policy, is made clear enough, and that this was 
an important factor in the failure of the Reformation in 
France I have no doubt; but it is not enough to account 
for that failure, and the chapter which Miss Sichel devotes 
to this subject seems to me less convincing and to contain 
more generalisation than the rest of the book. The 
chapter on Diane de Poitiers is fascinating ; the following 
phrase quoted from her testament gives us a greater sense 
of her prestige than a volume of erudite disquisition : 

“To my nephew that he may hold me in 
remembrance, I give a pointed diamond set in black 
enamel, tne largest of the pointed ones in my possession.” 

Alas! Miss Sichel pitilessly destroys the legend of 
Diane's Eternal Youth, the Diane of Jean Goujon, whom 
we imagine bathing in cold water at the age of sixty, and 
extinguishing by her greater brilliance the beauties of the 
third and fourth generation. It appears that when 
she was only thirty-eight, poets wrote “Rugosa est 
facies” with regard to her. Her business quali- 
ties, her practicalness, however, have not been assailed. 
She was, and this will comfort some people, an 
excellent housekeeper. A maitresse femme provide et 
tres-avisée qui donnait ordre sans bruit. How comforting 
these last words are! How King Solomon would have 
appreciated this woman! One of the most charming side 
pictures in the book is that of the childhood of Mary 
Stuart, already at the age of nine a Minerva, a Venus at 
twelve, discreet, tactful, and bewitching, reciting elegant 
Latin discourses in the great Hall of the Louvre. But 
perhaps :the most interesting chapters of all are those 
which deal with the Princesse de Condé and Jeanne de 
Navarre. This period was essentially a féministe epoch ; 
and it is in dealing with these eminent ladies that , Miss 
Sichel is most successful. We seem to get a glimpse into 
their daily life and to see laid bare the “very, pulse of 
the machine.” Nothing could be more touching than the 
account of the Princesse de Condé’s death, or more 
curious and typical than that of Condé’s behaviour during 
her mortal illness. The chapter on Jeanne de Navarre 
and her shifty husband, and of the, education of her son 
(Henry IV.) is still more enthralling. Miss Sichel quotes 
exactly whatione desires to be quoted from original docu- 
ments and the correspondence of her dramatis persona. 
She tells one in fact what the ignorant have thirsted to 
know and would be unable to find out for themselves, 
with all the goodwill in the world. 

Miss Sichel says that these women of the Renais- 
sance are a race apart, separated by a wide gulf from the 
modern woman: 

“The woman of the sixteenth century, robust, naive, 
intellectual, pursuing interests and activities like our own 
with widely different thoughts and aspirations, is almost 
impossible to reconstruct.” 

The fact that Miss Sichel has succeeded in recon- 
structing them makes one doubt this statement ; the letters 
she quotes also are sometimes startlingly modern in 
accent. The following passage is, if we substitute the word 
“wood” for “wool,” an exact description of modern 
society : 

“Some set their hearts on building and gardening or 
the ’chase; they run after an animal all day . 
they trot from morning till evening after a ball of wool; 
or they spend the day and the night at games of hazard, 
from which they rise without any great reluctance; or they 
buy arms and horses and never use them. Sadness and 


melancholy without a legitimate cause are their own just 
punishment.” 


It is impossible in this short space to do jistice to 
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the profusion of charming things and interesting matter 
contained in this book. I can only beg Miss Sichel to 
give us more. 


MAURICE BarRINc. 





OUR LINK WITH SICILY. 


THE NEw WinTeR Resort. By Douglas Sladen. 
London: Methuen. 


Just to the north of Palermo, overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean on one side and the green and yellow lemon groves 
of the Concha d’Oro on the other, stands a huge bastion 
of blue limestone rock, called Monte Pellegrino. To 
Sicilians this is the most sacred of all spots—a spot asso- 
ciated in their minds with the holiest and most endearing 
associations. That gaunt pile, towering ten thousand feet 
in air, rugged and barren, is to them a symbol of protect- 
ing care. It watches over and guards the city spread 
beneath it; nor are there many, at least among the simpler 
people in Palermo or its environs, who do not occasionally 
turn a devout glance, accompanied by a muttered prayer 
and a rapid movement of fingers signing the cross, in the 
direction of this beetling crag. 

The cause of all this sanctity and reverence, as the 
reader will easily guess, is only one of those tales, so 
common in Italy and the South, of a saint's intercession 
and an arrested plague. But it so happens that this saint, 
so tenderly beloved by all Sicily, 1s one in whom we 
English must naturally take an interest, and in whom 
we may claim a share. Santa Rosalia sums up and hands 
down through the centuries the memory of a great episode 
in the past which England and the North share with 
Sicily and the South. Everyone who has been in Sicily 
will have been made conscious of this something we have 
in common with her. The Norman impress is absolutely 
unmistakable. In all his work, in his architecture, and 
sculpture, there is an extraordinary combination of strength 
and vigour, of great massiveness and great energy. The 
forms he loves are ample, solid, and plain; but his strokes 
are direct and trenchant. His designs and mouldings have 
a clearness and vitality which belong to no other sculp- 
ture of the period. The languid arabesques of Pisa’s 
Cathedral possess none of this character of strength and 
energy. You may travel all through Italy and find not 
a trace of it till you come to the South. There, just where 
you would least expect it, just where the local genius is 
most enervated, it strikes you, full and strong, like the 
breeze from a Norwegian fjord blowing through an orange 
garden. There is no mistaking it. To stand in the Mon- 
reale cloisters, surrounded by the figures of birds and 
beasts of the capitals, biting and scratching at each other 
in grotesque attitudes, or under the arcades of the 
cathedral at Cefalu, or in the Palermo Cathedral, where 
massive sarcophagi of polished granite, upheld by kneel- 
ing Saracen daves, contain the dust of Norman kings and 
dukes—to stand in these and many other places is, for an 
Englishman, to feel that he is somehow among his own 
belongings. ‘lne spirit which inhabits here is one in- 
timately familiar to him; it is associated in his mind with 
the effigies of knights in chain armour, straight and tall, 
carved in stone. He looks about him with a strange, strong 
sense of English association, of English cathedral closes, 
lawns, and elm trees. The orange trees of the cloisters, 
the sound of Italian cries from the street strike him with a 
sudden incongruity. 

The interval of Norman rule in Sicily was, as the reader 
knows, the one gleam of prosperity and splendour which 
this island has enjoyed since the fall of the Greek colonies. 
Everything worth seeing that exists in the country, apart 
from the Greek remains, belongs to the Norman period. 
Nevertheless, once they are dead, even great people are 
pretty quickly forgotten, and I do not imagine that the 
thoughts of one Sicilian in a thousand ever travels back 
to that brief interlude of national greatness, or connects 
the sight of the great polished sarcophagi in the duomo 
with any event of particular importance. These things 
are past and done with. The effects of them may sur- 
vive, but the consciousness of them is lost. The Norman 
episode, splendid though it was, is an extinct episode. It 
is, you would say, forgotten, yet not quite forgotten, 
either. 

The memory of it is handed down, and is vital to-day, 
not in prince and warrior, but in the worship of a Norman 
girl. The court of Sicily was, some writers say, at that 
time the most splendid court in Europe, and Rosalia, 
niece of William the Good, King of Sicily, had 
before her a career of splendour that would have satisfied 
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most people. For some reason, however, the world tired 

er. She was drawn to another kind of life, and by-and-bye 
she left the court and made for herself a hermitage in a 
cave of the mountain overlooking the city. She went by 
day among the people, tending and visiting the sick and 
poor, and at night climbed to her hermitage to pray and 
meditate ; and thus her time was divided between that same 
mountain and the town. She died while still a girl in this 
lonely sanctuary of hers, but the impression of her piety 
and gentleness had been received into the popular mind. 
A road now zigzags up the hill to the cave, worn by the 
feet of yearly thousands. The cave itself is transformed 
into a little church, made partly of masonry and partly of 
the natural rock. Water drips from the roof and is caught 
in great tin tubes, which hang down like stalactites. I 
remember the dim interior, the drip of water, the wet 
rock, the feeble lights on the altar in the deepest recess. 
There is a figure of the little saint carved here, of which 
Goethe, who once made the ascent, gives some description. 
“T could not sufficiently discern her face,” he says, “but 
it seemed to be peculiarly charming. . . i cannot 
say that the whole was in the lofty style: still, it was 
executed so naturally and so pleasingly that one almost 
fancied it must breathe and move. A little angel stands 
near her, and with a branch of lilies in his hand seem§ to 
be fanning her.” 

Such are the means by which the haughty Norman in- 
fluence survives to-day. I have always felt myself that 
their love of this Norman girl is a kind of link between 
the Sicilians and ourselves, and constitutes a_ secret 
understanding between the two islands, in most things so 
strongly contrasted, of the North and South. Mr. Sladen, 
whose book on Sicily I am looking through, would, per- 
haps, have done well to make a little more of the Norman 
source of interest. I must confess that I do not quite 
see with what object his book has been written. It does 
not show that kind of knowledge and appreciation of the 
various artistic remains that Sicily is so rich in which 
would induce us to consult it on this account, and as a 
guide-book it is not, either as regards accuracy or fulness 
of information, in the same street with eg” 

L. we. P. 





CHATHAM. 
CHATHAM. By Frederic Harrison. (Twelve English Statesmen.) 

London: Macmillan. 2s. 

THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FoR NORTH AMERICA. By A. G. 

Bradley. London: Constable. 3s. 6d. Second edition. 
Mr. HARRISON says very truly in his eloquent volume on 
Chatham that the memory of his foreign conquests has 
too often obscured his magnificent and far-seeing efforts 
towards international justice, domestic reform, and peace- 
ful progress. This was probably inevitable, and the 
reason Mr. Harrison gives himself: “Chatham made the 
colonial system and was the founder of the Empire. For 
good and for evil, through heroism and through spolia- 
tion, with all its vast and far-reaching consequences—in- 
dustrial, economic, social, and moral—the foundation of 
the Empire was the work of Chatham.” Everything com- 
bined to make that achievement the supreme fact of 
Chatham's career. It was the result of five years of brief 
but crowded power, and those years were preceded, as 
they were followed, by a gloom that made the lustre of 
his pageant of success the more conspicuous and memor- 
able. The reccrd of these years has been summarised 
by Macaulay: “ He was the first Englishman of his time 
and he had made England the first country in the world.” 
“The wind, from whatever quarter it blew, carried to 
England tidings of battles won, fortresses taken, provinces 
added to the Empire.” 

The war out of which Chatham wrung these 
triumphs had begun very differently. The war which was 
waging at his death ended very differently. If the issues 
of that struggle with France and Spain in all parts of the 
world had been less momentous—and Mr. Harrison shows 
how momentous they were—its wonderful procession of 
rapid triumphs would have made Chatham’s reign im- 
mortal. 

Mr. Harrison does not, of course, trace in detail the 
history of those campaigns in India, America, and in 
Europe to which England owed her sudden emancipation 
from the fears and distresses which threatened her. An 
excellent account of the campaign in Canada is to be 
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found in Mr. Bradley's interesting volume, which has 
now reached a second edition. Mr. Bradley has a vivid 
story to tell, and he tells it in a vivid language, 
though we think his book would have lost nothing 
if a few ephemeral and not very happy allusions 
to modern controversies had been allowed to 
disappear before the book was published in this new 
edition. Chatham had all the gifts and qualities that 
were wanted to organise that campaign. He had won vhe 
confidence of the country. He was not hampered by any 
embarrassing connections. He had overcome the hostility 
of the King. He was-absolutely free from corruption or 
avarice. He had an eye for talent, energy, and courage 
whenever they were to be found. He had always believed 
that he could save the country, and that nobody else 
could; and he inspired everyone who served under him 
with his own indomitable courage. It was this spirit, more 
than any scientific statesmanship—his power of calling out 
all that was best in his and in its servants—that 
achieved his wonderful triumphs. Indeed, it is probable, 
as Mr. Harrison argues, that in the actual point at issue 
between himself and George III].—the extent to which 
conquest should be carried—the unenlightened King took 
a sounder view than his brilliant Minister. 

Pitt was much more than a dashing, disinterested, 
honest, and brilliant statesman with a _ sort 
charmed life. He was a man of enlightened 
views and was courageous enough to act on them. 
Three times he opposed the dominant opinion of 
his country. He hazarded his popularity in the attempt to 
save Byng; the openly rejoiced in the resistance of 
America; and he denounced the use of ee in an 
indignant speech of which is quoted in Mr. Harrison's 
“ne Like nace great men who began their public 
life during his career, he passed the fiercest ordeal of 
patriotism. and dared to tell bis countrymen when they 
were dishonouring their country. As Mr. Harrison points 
out, he shared or anticipated the best Liberal opinion on 
many of the vexed questions of the eighteenth century. 
He was a warm friend to the independence of the Irish 
Parliament and a strong opponent of the policy which his 
son afterwards carried out. He was a zealous champion 
of the native victims of the misrule and rapacity of the 
East India Company. On one important question his 
views were retrograde, for he was a firm believer in the 
slave trade. As a reformer he was sincere and en- 
lightened but not very effective. His objection to aristo- 
cratic connections was natural and proper, but he was not 
strong enough to carry reform on the conditions on which 
he formed his Governments. It is not true to say that 
he never formed connections. He had family connections 
of ‘his own, and he was at one time in league with Bute him- 
self. His great mistake, we think, was in declining to lead 
the Rockinghams. We do not think Mr. Harrison is very 
convincing in his treatment of that incident, for whatever 
objections there were to joining Rockingham’s Government, 
there were infinitely greater objections to joining a Govern- 
ment that was largely made up of King’s friends, and 
that was the course Pitt took the next year. The 
tragedies in which Pitt’s career ended are due partly to 
his suppressed gout, which produced virtual insanity ; partly 
to his incapacity for combined and concerted action ; partly 
to his failure to understand what Burke, with all his signal 
faults of strategy, understood—that the Crown could only 
be coerced when a party was formed to coerce it. 





A GUIDE TO BLAKE. 

Wituram Brake: A Study of His Life and Art Work. By 
Irene Langridge. With forty-eight illustrations. Lon- 
don: George Bell and Sons. 1os. 6d. net. 

For those who would begin to study Blake systematically, 

the way is anything but easy. His place in English litera- 

ture and art, his degree of greatness, is not yet settled. 

Everyone admits that some of his lyrics are unsur- 





passed, that some of his illustrations, those of the Book 
of Job for example, have an extraordinary power and 
originality. But his works, both literary and pictorial, are 
for the most part symbolic and cannot be considered 
simply as things of beauty, apart from their inner mean- 
ing. An intuitive artist, poet, and philosopher, claiming 
to discover by intuition what reason cannot, he is, as Mrs. 
Langridge points out, “to be discerned intuitively by his 
true lovers.” Intensely individual, he appeals only to 
individuals in sympathy with him, and to each of those 
differently. If he had expressed himself plainly—and he 
has not—authorities would still be likely to disagree, and 
his whole meaning be difficult to find; and it would still 
be necessary for interpreting him to agree on some common 
attitude towards him. A materialist, for instance, could 
not hope to make any headway. Mrs. Langridge states 
her attitude with praiseworthy directness : 

“The mysterious regions in which his spirit wandered so 
fearlessly and which his poems and his drawings repre- 
sented to the world, had but scanty attraction for his 
time. It would be truer perhaps to say that they were 
more often regarded with fear and repulsion. The mortal 
who dares to raise even the corner of the veil that so 
discreetly hides from our material world the many other 
existent conditions of consciousness, the great Beyond of 
Spirit Life, does so at his own risk, and with the cer- 
tainty of earning his fellow men’s distrust and disapproval. 
The outlook on that immensity has a tendency, it is true, 
to endanger the perfect mental equilibrium; but though 
the age—professing faith in a set of decent religious 
formule, but in reality sceptical of all religious life and 
destiny—has called Blake mad, he was recognised by a 
few chosen spirits as a great master and seer.” 

She disclaims, however, any intention of making a 
profound study of Blake’s character and of the whole of 
his works. Her book aims at serving “as a pointer to our 
national Blake treasures.” It “deals with the poet-artist 
as he is manifested in those works of his which are acces- 
sible to the public,” and she states frankly that she has 
been “guided by the conclusions of his eminent bio- 
graphers and critics wherever they coincided with her own 
intuitive convictions.” 

Here we may remark that to the eleven references in 
Mrs. Langridge’s bibliography, at least ten more might 
have been added, including one to Mr. Alfred Story’s 
William Blake: His Life, Character, and Genius, and 
another to Mr. Yeats’s essay on “ Blake and His IIlustra- 
tions” in Ideas of Good and Evil. 

In the two chapters dealing with Blake's religion 
and his mysticism Mrs. Langridge, again, on the whole, 
makes good use of her material. Her account is 
not exhaustive—how difficult it is to reconcile Blake’s 
various paradoxical and impetuous statements those who 
have studied him know—but it is coherent, and it brings 
out the points that have the greatest bearing on his art 
work. The rest of the volume is made up of a descrip 
tive commentary on his illustrated books, his work in 
illustration, the Carfax Exhibition of 1904, the engravings 
and drawings at the British Museum, and the few Blake 
pictures at the National Gallery. To these the water- 
colours in the Whitworth Gallery at Manchester might 
have been added. The half-tone blocks by which the 
volume is illustrated are not satisfactory; they give to 
the originals that appearance of “ blots and blurs” which 
Blake detested and sought to avoid. Fewer plates by a 
process producing better definition would have been more 
acceptable, and it is a pity that one specimen at least of 
his colouring could not have been inserted. Mrs. Lang- 
ridge’s commentary, on the other hand, is discriminating 
and sympathetic, and is well calculated not only to inform 
the student where he can find the best examples of Blake’s 
art, but also to give him such insight into Blake’s work- 
manship and meaning that he will be able to continue his 
study by himself. As a summary of facts and opinions 
that can be gathered elsewhere only from several works on 
the subject, some expensive and some out of print, her 
book is both interesting and useful. As a guide to Blake, 
likely to rouse interest in his art and his writings, it is no 
less interesting and decidedly more useful. 
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MISS CORELLI’S OPINIONS. 


Free Opinions. By Marie Corelli. London: Constable. 6s. 


In reading any work by Miss Corelli, if you are not a 
reader of hers by nature, you must be always asking your- 
self, Why do such multitudes read this book rather than 
any other ? What is the secret of this unique notoriety 
amid a competition of so many writers trying to be 
notorious ? Free Opinions im its very title suggests 
an answer more quickly than any of her novels. Most 
readers, as Miss Corelli says, are lazy, and lazy readers 
always like to read opinions. That is why newspapers 
contain leading articles as well as news. But Miss Corelli’s 
novels are full of opinions expressed with an energy nut 
to be found in leading articles. The writers of leading 
articles, indeed, are by nature no fuller of opinions than 
their readers. They have to manufacture them, and the 
strain of the process is manifest in the product. Their 
style is usually tired, but Miss Corelli’s style is as tire 
less as a trainful of Yorkshiremen going to see a cup 
tie. For she comes by opinions as easily as a fat man 
puts on flesh. Life to her is not a matter of things seen 
or felt or learnt or experienced, but of opinions formed 
without any of these processes. She draws them in “as 
simply as her breath,” and so she can spend all her energy, 
which is superabundant, upon the expression of them. 
It is this superior energy that makes her books more 
popular than leading articles; and this book is really 
more interesting than any collection of leading articles 
could be. It is almost as interesting as a correspondence 
in the Daily Telegraph upon some subject such as “ Is 
Marriage a Failure?” Indeed, the very titles of the 
different chapters, as well as their style, suggest such a 
correspondence. We have, for instance, “ Pagan 
London.” Miss Corelli thinks the parsons are the cnief 
pagans of London, and says so as bravely as any “ indig- 
nant layman” of the silly season. We have “ Coward 
Adam,” all about “the modern male gossips who jeer 
away a woman’s name and honour in their smoking and 
gaming rooms”; also “ Accursed Eve,” “ beautiful, frail, 
trusting, loving, accursed Eve.” “There is light in the 
sky of her future dawn.” Also, “The madness of clothes,” 
“The decay of home life in England,” and “ The power 
of the pen.” There is something inevitable about these 
titles, as about the greatest lines of poetry. The moment 
you read them you feel they could not be otherwise. 
Miss Corelli deserves to be expounded by Taine. The 
doctrine of the Milieu explains her much more satisfa-- 
torily than it explains Shakespeare. There is a huge 
demand for opinions easily come by, and Miss Corelli 
appears to supply it. But more opportune and unlimited 
than even her supply of opinions is her supply of anger. 
This book contains three hundred and fifty odd pages, 
and she is angry from the first to the last. No one, 
except Carlyle, has ever sustained a rage so long. 
Those who like Miss Corelli's opinions like her 
anger even better; for it is all righteous, and all 
directed against the kind of people who do not read her 
books; against “the great,” for instance, and against 
poets and the wives of members of Parliament. 
She denounces all these like a minor prophet without a 
style; and there is no form of flattery so agreeable as 
denunciation to those who are not denounced. We think 
of the minor prophets as unpopular. They represent 
themselves as lonely men crying out unheeded against an 
iniquitous world; and Miss Corelli, with all her editions, 
is inclined to complain of the loneliness of her genius. 
Perhaps, therefore, the minor Prophets were less desolate 
than they would have us believe. Perhaps Habbakuk 
enjoyed a huge popular success. There is certainly some- 
thing in Miss Corelli that suggests Habbakuk. As he 
was pursued by Voltaire, so is she pursued by some modern 
critics with inveterate animosity ; and in the way of style 
she is certainly capable de tout. 


FICTION. 
A Dark LANTERN. By Elizabeth Robins. 
Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 
Miss Rosins has accomplished a difficult feat in A Dark 
Lantern, a novel which bearing certain affinities to that 
species which harassed reviewers label “the Sex novel,” 
rises superior to it in breadth of outlook and delicacy 
of penetration. The unconventionality of A Dark Lan- 
tern, though skilfully masked, may give many people 
attacks of the nerves, and the central situation that chal- 
lenges attention, the “irregular” relations of the heroine 
with the mari she loves, will probably be met by Mrs. 
Grundy with a stony eye and a hurried reference to the 
chilliness of the weather. It is amusing to see how 
writers of established reputation, who dare to write 
frankly, cow the public into an umeasy acceptance of 
pictures of life which from writers less known would 
elicit a general chorus of exacerbated disapproval. A 
Dark Lantern will probably draw forth in protest merely 
the puzzled density of mannish prejudice. Indeed, we 
note that the book has already bewildered our old friend 
the man in the street in the respected person of the 
Daily Telegraph. “ What precisely is Miss Robins driv- 
ing at?” asks that earnest guardian of society. Garth 
Vincent's 
“Short path may mean the trampling under foot of all 
the ordinary decencies of civilised life. . Katharine 
puts herself beneath his ugly feet to trample upon her, a 
willing victim to every oruinance that this reckless despot 
enjoins. She actually offers herself to him; she 
goes and lives with him in his house, and it is only the 
prospect of a child which ensures the marriage ceremony. 
—- Kitty dares not call her soul her own, and is 
positively cheerful in this pitiful self-abnegation. Well, 
but there is a terrible moral which Miss Robins puts be- 
fore our eyes! Here at the beginning of the 
twentieth century is a kind of dumb and inarticulate con- 
fession that after years of patient effort for the raising of 
woman’s status, for the acquisition of a kind of equality 
with the male, the struggle is all of no use, and woman has 
been aiming at the wrong ends. . . . Why does Miss 

Robins bring us back so abruptly to an age in which 

women were bartered like cattle, the mere playthings of 

an imperious victor ? . Whiat do her music and her 
sonnets matter to Garth Vincent? The pretty delicate 
flower is crushed in his stalwart hands, and it is at least 

a questionable thing whether in the life she has elected 

to lead all her poetry and her grace are not stamped down 

into the mire of commonplace. Are the better products 
of civilisation thus overwhelmed by the elemental forces ?” 

etc., etc—“ The Daily Telegraph,” May 12. 

How delicious it is to hear in the bass chest notes 
of the Daily Telegraph, the indignant champion of 
Woman's Rights against male Philistinism ! It reminds 
us of those stirring times when the same journal so 
chivalrously defended the sanctity of the family hearth 
against the immoralities of Ibsen’s Doll’s House. And 
how encouraging for Miss Robins, after her thirty-four 
chapters of close analysis of Katharine Dereham’s inner 
life, to be told that her marriage with Vincent means 
“ putting ‘herself beneath his ugly feet for him to trample 
upon her” ! Decidedly, “the marked superiority of the 
masculine mind,” of which we are told so frequently, 
is amusing when it sets itself to work on _ the 
emotional intricacies of a woman’s inner life. Miss 
Robin’s heroine, Katharine Dereham, has the courage 
boldly to cast aside all secondary considerations to grasp 
at the chance of winning the man she loves. To say that 
A Dark Lantern is a modern version of Katharine and 
Petruchio is to miss the whole meaning of the conclusion 
—where Katharine is shown as her husband's equal 
mate, gradually winning and developing the man by her 
woman’s charm and devotion. Indeed, we are inclined 
to quarrel with Miss Robins’s last pages for slightly over- 
emphasising the heroine's spiritual conquest of her hus- 
band. 


London: W. 


Not the least of the merits of A Dark Lantern is 
that it boldly thrusts the “ ideal woman,” for whom tender- 
hearted reviewers are always idealistically clamouring, 
imto that void to which she properly belongs. Her heroine, 
Katharine, a type not quite true, we think, to the fashionable 
social world which claims her, has to choose and win 
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the best and strongest man who attracts her. She does 
it in unconventional fashion. Behold the whole “ pro- 
blem” of the book—the discovery of the man she can 
believe in. And Prince Anton of Breitenlohe-Waldstein, 
who wishes, very naturally, to make the exquisite Katharine 
his morganatic wife, stands, in the novel, for that universal 
species of masculine egoism which does not realise that 
the adored woman has really a point of view at all. 
The Prince typifies Romance for the inexperienced 
Katharine, the romance of hero worship in the heart of 
a girl dreaming that for her the man will naturally sacrifice 
his royal prerogatives. The Prince, however, while pro- 
testing very naturally that Katharine, “the lady for ever 
regnant in his heart will find in him her vassal and her 
slave,” marries his cousin the Princess Marguerite, and 
then, carried away by his princely passion, tries to entrap 
her when the aristocratic eyes of her aged relative, Lady 
Peterborough, have been skilfully diverted from his 
manceuvres. Afterwards, when his wife dies, Prince 
Anton sues the disillusioned Katharine too late. Very 
clevet and true to masculine feeling is the analysis of the 
Prince’s belated wooing. 

But Katharine now loves another man, “ her heart, her 
very blood was full of another,” and this other man is the 
doctor Garth Vincent. She has disdained him as her 
social inferior in past years, but when she becomes his 
patient she falls under the spell of his masterful character, 
and becomes absorbed by her passion for him. After 
ridding herself of Prince Anton’s importunities, she offers 
herself to Garth Vincent and becomes his mistress. She 
goes down to the country with him, and by her 
charm and subtlety wins his love; and marries him 
when she becomes enceinte. The best part of the book is 
the middle portion (pages 135-302) which describes 
Katharine’s complex emotions while her passion for Vin- 
cent is mastering her, and their still more complex rela- 
tions when she is living with him as his mistress, apparently 
on sufferance. There are a great many fine shades in the 
position between the man and the woman which go to 
create the intricacy of this situation. We do not speak of 
Vincent’s former history as her unsuccessful suitor. We 
regret the introduction of this episode as an unnecessary 
sop to Mrs. Grundy, and as a psychological factor which 
Miss Robins uses artistically as a misty veil to hang over 
an uncertain landscape. For the whole meaning of 
Katharine’s bold action, as we understand it, is that by 
being true to her passion and being ready to risk everything 
on the chance of winning the man she loves she obeys the 
deepest and finest of her feminine instincts, even 
if she has to sacrifice thereby what men and 
boarding-schools lay so much stress on — “female 
delicacy.” We speak rather of the reason why 
Garth Vincent, “this boor,” this “reckless despot,” this 
“unpleasant creature” (as our old friend the susceptible 
Daily Telegraph calls him) exercises an_ irresistible 
fascination for Katharine. The fact is that he is the 
only man in the book worth her winning. His brusque 
cynicism and brutality of manner only superficially mar 
the force of his intellect and human feeling. In a series 
of asides it is hinted that he has been bitterly disil- 
lusioned by a woman in some dark passage of his early 
life. Though the portrait of Vincent is perhaps a little 
over-idealised by the feminine imagination, and his harsh 
violence is now and then more humorous than impressive 
to a man’s mind, he is a man of genius in essentials, a 
better and bigger man than his rivals, Lord Falconbridge, 
Prince Anton, and Bertie. He stands out as a very 
strong force amongst the forces of life. Even the Daily 
Telegraph understands that. But if we grant this, then 
what better thing could Katharine have won than 
possessing him, and being possessed by him? Does 
she subjugate him or he her ? That is the all-important 
question in dispute. They subjugate one another (as 
should be the case in every true marriage), if not wholly, 
yet in the main essentials. They cast a spell over one 
another, he first by his manliness, and she, finally, by her 
womanliness. If people fail to see this, it will be, we 


think, partly because the author has etched in the pro- 
gress of Garth Vincent’s feeling by a series of hesitating 
and somewhat ambiguous strokes, and partly because 
they do not grasp that Garth’s baseless jealousy of his 
wife and implied repentance are most significant of her 
final feminine victory. 
The most difficult portion of Miss Robins’s task is un- 
doubtedly in Book IV., where she essays to trace the 
steps of the misunderstandings, after marriage, by which 
Katharine in fact regains any spiritual ascendency her 
“irregular relations” might apparently have impaired in 
her own eyes. It is no doubt true to life that Vincent 
should lose something of his grip of the situation and be 
placed on insecure ground when his wife introduces her 
fashionable friends to his house, and when she has to 
run the gauntlet of his own friends. The position breeds 
misunderstandings, and Miss Robins has skilfully used 
them to show how fiercely Vincent cleaves to his wife— 
which, pace the Daily Telegraph, we must regard as the 
justification of her feminine instinct. But we are not 
quite satisfied that Miss Robins has not gone a little too 
far and weakened Vincent’s character in her artistic 
anxiety to work the thing round. Would Vincent, with 
all his daring decisiveness of character, have lost grip of 
his wife so easily? We think not. Several of the 
scenes between them seem to us either too nebulous or 
too overdone, notably the scene where Vincent follows 
Lord Falconbridge’s motor-car to his own house and finds 
that his wife is—alone! Looked at as an artistic achieve- 
men, A Dark Lantern is undeniably a strong and clever 
novel, with brilliant passages and much brilliant analysis of 
feminine moods. It is by far the best novel Miss Robins 
has yet written, and in saying this we will add that if she 
learns in future to sacrifice detail, ta condense her many 
asides to the reader, and to prune away scenes, dialogues, 
and situations that are artistically superfluous, her novels 
will not only interest her readers but they will be remem- 
bered. EDWARD GARNETT. 
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RAILWAYS AND THEIR RATES. 
WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE BRITISH CANAL 
PROBLEM. 

By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of ‘‘The Organisation of 
Agriculture,” “ Trade Unionism and British Industry,” &c. 

With Illustrations, Large Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BYGONE YEARS. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By the HON. FREDERICK 
LEVESON-GOWER. With -a Photogravure Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. Ready next week. 


THE YEAR OF TRAFALGAR. 

By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ The Sailing of the 
Longships,” “ Admirals All,” &c. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Nelson and Plans of Battles, &c. Large 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready next week. 


THE BOOK (OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

By the late LADY DILKE. With a Memoir of the Author b 
the Right Hon. Sir CHarRLes Ditke, Bart, M.P. Wi 
Portraits and Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF LIFE AT OXFORD, 
AND EXPERIENCES IN ITALY, GREECE, TURKEY, 
GERMANY, SPAIN, AND ELSEWHERE. 

By FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln 

and Rector of Blickling. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 
By Mrs. BISHOP (IsaBELLa L. Birp). 
Cheap Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. 1 Vol., 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY, 

GREEK, ETRUSCAN, and ROMAN. Based on SAMUEL BIRCH’s 
famous Work. By HENRY B. WALTERS, M.A., Assis- 
tant in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. With numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
Medium 8vo, £3 3s. net. [Ready next week. 
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tion sd ‘ae deuey meaning of the matter translated could not be so aren to — 
EO i OLSTOY. 


Resurrection. 


With 33 Illustrations by PASTERNAK. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


4s. 6d. net. PopuLaR EDITION, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 
6d., over 300,000 copies sold, 
wi This is gel __ its high-water mark. The reader absorbed in the mary 
will ;-i =. the is absorbing a religion anda philosoph 
New York Time: 


Sevastopol, and other 
Stories. 


With Portrait and Map. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 6d. 


‘A series of sketches so apparently simple that the artist's subtle selection of 
his bie Gets & et is lost — of by us in the cumulative effect of the staggering whole.” 


Plays. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 


Uniform with the 2s. 6d, Edition of “ Resurrection” 
«* Sevastopol.” 


- Po gy pe who cares tor real drama can afford to let this volume go unread.” 
Academy. 


What is Art? 


Paper, 1s, net. Cloth, 1s, 6d, net. 


** Whoever is really conversant with Art, recognises in it the voice of the 
master.”—G. Bernarp Suaw in The Daily Chronicle. 


“I have never come across anything so aeee | in its way as Mr. Maude's 
version of Tolstoy.”—A. B. Wataeny in in The S 


WORKS BY AYLMER MAUDE. 


A Peculiar People: 
the Doukhobors. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. With 17 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


“Mr. Maude traces succinctly but really en og pen | the ain ot this 
stra sect, its ideals, its tailures, its successes, its persecutions, and its final 
establishment, with the future still to be decided, in Canada.”— Zvening Standard. 

“ Guided by a spirit of justice to all parties, and entirely uate preparation 
in the past (both of experience and first-class information), he made a book 
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—WNation, New Yo 


Tolstoy and his 
Problems. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. net. 
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Paper, ts, net. 

[Second Edition. 
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The following chapters of this book may be obtained separately 
in pamphlet form :— 


LEO TOLSTOY : a Short Biography. 
laa tee te. it. Bm admirably constructed, and what is most 


RIGHT AND WRONG. 1d. 


“ The struggles of a soul in search of truth.”—Newcastle Daily Leader. 


WAR AND PATRIOTISM. id. 


** Both as a source of argument and reference it should be of t value.”— 
. gu ie grea ue. 


Labour 
ESSAYS ON ART. 
Comprisin (i.) An Introduction to ‘‘What is Art?” (ii.) 
Tolstoy's ‘‘ Theory of Art.” 2d. 
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f@ FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


With a MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE 


By ALBERT STERNER. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR: “The most attractive and brilliant of all 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels.”’ 
RAPID REVIEW: “A really great novel. Mrs. Ward 
has made o of, Lady Kitty a figure that the hardest must love 
and forgive.”’ 


NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


ROSE OF “3. 
THE WORLD, 


CASTLE, 
will be ready next week. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. —**The -selling book in New York 
after Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘The arriage of William Ashe.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ In every respect ‘ Rose of the World’ will up- 
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SCOTSMAN .—“' The tale has claims not a few to be ranked as the novel of 








the season.” 
ITALIAN LETTERS OF 
impression — Cs A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


NOW READY. By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 
With 24 Portraits, Views, &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD MALET, P.C., G.C.M.G., writes in the Outlook: “ Madame 
Waddington’s present work is superior in charm to the previous one. . 
The letters are most —_ reading because of the talent of observation 
— they display, and because they are written in good English and without 
affectation.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 38, 7. B. 


Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


*," In the “‘ Upton Letters" a schoolmaster gives his experiences of life to a 
friend in Madeira. Dated from “* The Upton "—which is neit: er Uppingham nor 
paptonrnte correspondence tells of men and books, ne less than of Toye aad 
The letters were returned to their writer when his friend died, 


TRINITY HOUSE, LONDON : Past 


and Present. By WALTER H. Mayo. With a Frontispiece 
and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready May 29 

*,* This volume, which & Moowroted with portraits and facsimiles of docu- 
mente in the the Trinity House, goes into the his’ of the 
Association of Mariners i had times before the first-known Charter, and throws 


ht on the honourable work of the Corporation in defence of the Thames, 
pte in Elizabethan and Napoleonic times. 


IN PEACE AND WAR. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
By Sir JOHN FURLEY, Kr., C.B. 
Author of “ Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer,” &c. 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle : “ Sir John Furl book, besides being the record of a fine 
life's work, is noteworthy for its side- Skene on many countries.” 


SPRING IN A SHROPSHIRE 
ABBEY. 


By Lapy CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 


Author of “* The New Cinderella” and ‘Old Shropshire Life.” 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


Country Life.—‘ The authoress has a keen interest in gardening, natural 
history, and many other mane pursuits ; and not only so, et she can describe 
them naturally and beautifully. 

Scotsman.—“ One of the most fascinating books of its kind that has seen the 
light.” 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 
By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Punch : “Her narrative Wy of light and colour, flashing on the canvas- 


moving pictures of lustrous life. 


Guardian: “ This is a very, delightful book. The writer possesses that 
rarest of all gifts, true humour.” 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LoMBARD STREET. 


Money has been distinctly easier this week. The 
continued influx of gold is beginning to have more 
effect, but probably the recent heavy liquidation in the 
Stock markets has been the main factor. However 
that may be, where a few days ago surplus balances 
were barely sufficient to go round, short loans have 
latterly been freely offered at 1 to 1} per cent. and 
discount rates have dropped to 2 per cent. for fine two- 
months bills. The absence of any important loan 
operations since before Easter has of course allowed 
cash to accumulate, and under existing conditions 
there is little inducement to place it in permanent 
securities. A call of three millions had to be 
paid on the Japanese loan, but as the money 
was promptly re-lent to the market not much 
disturbance was caused. The only other trans- 
action of much consequence was the tendering of 
two millions Treasury Bills to replace a similar amount 
falling due to-day. The average price obtained was 
no more than £2 11s. 1od. per cent., which must be 
regarded as very favourable terms from the borrower’s 
point of view. During the week covered by the Bank 
Return the market was able to redeem over a million 
and a half of ‘‘ other” securities, but its balances were 
reduced by £1,370,000. With the net influx of 
£513,000 in gold from abroad and the return of coin 
from the provinces the stock of bullion showed an 
increase of £971,000 and the reserve is £914,000 
higher at £27,148,000 as compared with £22,758,000 
a year ago, but most of this has been added to public 
deposits, which are £736,000 higher at £11,682,000. 
At the corresponding period last year they were only 
47,404,000, and the present excessive accumulation 
of Government money naturally gives the Bank unusual 
control of the market. The Treasury Bills maturing 
might very well have been paid off, but doubtless the 
opportunity of renewing them on easy terms was con- 
sidered too good to be lost. The revenue is not coming 
in very satisfactorily. Last week there was a big haul 
from excise, but the amount collected in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago was still bigger. Customs 
receipts up till the end of June will be affected by tea 
clearances being reduced to a minimum pending the 
reduction in duty, although there must be a tremendous 
rush to replenish stocks immediately thereafter. In- 
come-tax is already showing signs of flagging, and the 
week’s collections amounted to only £40,000 compared 
with over £200,000 last year, but that is only what 
might have been expected trom the zeal displayed in 
forcing payment earlier in the year. 

YANKEES. 

The dominantinfluence in the Stock markets has 
been the position in Yankees, the unrelieved dulness of 
the Kaffir Circus being for the most part practically 
ignored. At first they looked like hardening up, and 
operators were only too ready to persuade themselves 
that the liquidation was at an end. Immediately after- 
wards, however, another downward plunge was started. 
All the leading speculative stocks were pressed for sale 
and slumped heavily, without any specific reason that 
could be ascertained. Those sanguine people who 
believed that the fall had already gone farther than the 
intrinsic conditions warranted were completely puzzled, 
and professed to regard the weakness as an inexplicable 
mystery. But if the broad facts of the situation are 
considered the mystery is not that prices have fallen 
but that they should not have fallen a great deal 
more, and smashed a few banks and financial trusts in 
the process. That has got to come before we reach 
the end of the present troubles, for it is as certain as 
anything can be about which only an ‘‘intel- 
ligent anticipation” is possible that many of 


these institutions are at this moment _insol- 
vent. The trusts especially are in a parlous state, 
but the majority are so closely connected with 
one or other of the banks that some of the latter must 
fall if trouble overtakes the former. These trusts 
loaded themselves up with stocks near the top of 
the boom which culminated in the Northern Pacific 
corner. They accept deposits payable at call or short 
notice, and against these they keep a cash reserve 
which is contemptible. When the banks insisted that 
they must amend their policy in that direction 
most of them preferred to give up the privileges 
of the clearing-house rather than accumulate a 
cash balance equal to even 5 per cent. of their 
liabilities. They could not help themselves, for the 
money was not to be had except by realising securities 
at a heavy loss and knocking the market to pieces 
meantime. Nor is it likely that, speaking generally, 
they have been able to improve their position 
much in this respect during the past two or 
three years, seeing that when profits were to be 
taken or losses cut the personal accounts of the 
controlling groups naturally received first considera- 
tion. No market magnate could regard his equipment 
as complete without one or more of these trusts under 
his thumb, and they have become the happy dumping 
ground of a large proportion of the indigestible rubbish 
manufactured about the same time as the steel, ship- 
ping, shipbuilding, and similar combines. 

STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 

While everything was going smoothly this arrange- 
ment seemed an ideal one, and it greatly facilitated the 
carrying out of operations which otherwise would have 
beenimpossible. But it has the drawback of exposing 
the market to the danger of very serious flank attack if 
once the public’s confidence is badly shaken. A 
determined run on the trust companies by their 
depositors would compel most of them to close their 
doors, and many banks would have to follow suit. It . 
is rather a clever move, therefore, on Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson’s part to announce that he is organising a raid 
for the withdrawal of deposits on a certainday. The 
market professes to regard Lawson “‘ the Bustonian”’ 
as a harmless lunatic, who has ceased to be dangerous 
owing to the exaggeration of his style and methods. 
But it looks very much as though he were obtaining 
a following which will have to be _ reckoned 
with, even if it has not already made its influence felt 
to a very considerable extent. The public have been 
selling stocks instead of buying, and if they proceed 
to withdraw their deposits from the trust companies a 
good many bubbles will be pricked before very long. 
It is this danger that has been causing the weakness 
in the Yankee market recently, and while it exists it is 
quite useless to calculate whether certain stocks may 
not be quoted below their intrinsic value. For the 
present the big houses look as though they had been 
able once more to avert a serious crash, but the losses 
in many directions are already so heavy that the market 
cannot stand many more blows without beginning to 
stagger under them, 

HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE. 

In its 208th year this well-known society not only 
showed no diminution in vigour but, on the contrary, 
increased its own business and made arrangements 
to absorb that of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company. In the fire department the premiums 
amounted to £136,900 andthe losses and expenses to 
£93,710, leaving a profit ot £43,190, exclusive of 
income from investments. In the life department 
1,454 policies were issued for £1,036,480 at annual 
premiums of £279.569. The funds at the end of the 
year amounted to £3,341,193, an increase of £126,827 
during the twelve months. The average rate of 
interest earned was £4 4s. 1d. per cent., a very satis- 
factory figure. LoMBARD. 





